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DEAR six, 

IN doing myſelf the honour 
of addreſſing this work to you, 
I cannot but add to the privilege 
by remarking the ſimilarity that 
I have myſelf witneſſed to ſome 
parts of the character which it 
has been and is my delight to 
make known to the public, in 
the clear judgment of your writ- 
ings and diſcourſe, and in that 
mildneſs and courteſy of converſa- 
tion which rendered Petrarch ſo 
dear to his friends and ſo eſtimable 
to the world. Intrinſic as the 
work is in itſelf, it could not need 
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an apology, if I was not juſtly 
apprehenſive that a ſhade might 
be drawn over it by the feebleneſs 
of my repreſentation ; but as thoſe 
moſt capable of diſcerning defects 
are always the moſt ready to over- 
look them, I will join this con- 
viction with the ſincerity of my 
own endeavour, and they ſhall 
be my honourable anchor of de- 
fence. 


1 have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
| With the moſt perfect reſpect, 
Your obliged and obedient ſervant, 


SUSANNAH DOBSON. 


APRIL 5, 1790. 


PR E F A C E. 


Tu E celebrity of Petrarch's character 
has ſo juſtly obtained the eſteem and 
admiration of all thoſe who have made 
reſearches into his philoſophical works, 
that I cannot but preſume theſe reflec- 
tions of his on the viciſſitudes of human 
life will meet with approbation. In page 
339 of the Life of Petrarch, vol. ii. I 
gave a ſhort account of this work; but 
it was not till many years after that 
publication I obtained the work itſelf, 
which I now offer to the public, in the 
full conviction that if I have been ſo 
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happy to adhere in any degree to the 
ſolidity of the reaſoning and the true 
| point of the fatire, it will not fail to 
pleaſe, inſtru, and conſole the mind of 
every reader. Among the learned in 
Italy the proſe works of Petrarch were 
the higheſt in eſtimation, and were 
wrote in the Latin tongue,” as was the 
treatiſe above mentiotied, His great 
friendſhip for the noblemen to whom it 
was addreſſed, is proved in a moſt ſtrik- 
ing manner; for at the time Petrarch 
compoſed this piece, he was in the ze- 
nith of his fame and glory, inſttuct- 
ing and charming all Italy by his 
works, and unite! in friend{hip to the 
greateſt men, not only of that country, 
but of that age ; yet did he retire from 
theſe ſcenes of honour and fenown, {6 
flattering to human nature, and em- 
ployed 


REAN. It 

ployed himſelf, it is ſaid; above the ſpace 
of a year itt private ſtudy, to charm 
away the cares ard footh the fortows of 
a friend encothþafſed not only with 
diſtreſs, but impriſoned, reviled, and 
exiled, It is allowed that no one ever 
ſurpaſſed Petrarch in love, and ſurely 
few will prove his competitors, and no 


one his ſuperior, in humanity. I truſt, 
therefore, this converſation on human 

life, collected from Petrarch's great ſtore- 
houſe of knowledge and genius, may 
have the power to diſpenſe the ſupport 
he deſigned for his friend to all under 
trouble, and that as none are ſecured 
from the viciſſitudes of life, all may be 
cheered and benefited by this view of 
them, and may conſider themſelves in 
company and converling with Petrarch 
5 | himſelf 


* PREFACE, To 
himſelf” (an honour which popes and 
kings aſpired to)! and I think they can 
ſcarcely fail of doing this, if I have not 
failed in the repreſentation. 


' PETRARCH's PREFACE 
TO HIS NOBLE FRIEND 


AZON DE CORREGE. 


DEAR FRIEND, 


F ORTUNE, or rather our own lightneſs, 
toſſes us to and fro like a tennis-ball. We 
are creatures of very ſhort life, of infinite 
carefulneſs, and yet ignorant unto what 
ſhore to ſail with our little ſhip : but to the 
induſtry of a mind courageous as yours, 
nothing is hard, nothing impregnable. To 
this end I have thought it convenient, in the 
way of familiar diſcourſe, wherein argu- 
ments ſhall be produced, and the wit whetted 


on 
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on both ſides of the queſtion, to adjoin ſun» 
dry thoughts, and actions, and miſhaps of 
wiſe men, the chief earthly fountain, as I 
_ conceive, of good and fruitful advice; for 
among the perpetual ſurges which lift and 
depreſ the ſoul, they may be faid to be 
bright ſhining ſtars from the firmament 
of Truth, fect and refreſhing gales of 
wind, to direct the flittering ſails, and guide 
our wandering barks, driven about by 
tempeſts, to the haven of Peace. I have 
mingled with theſe thoughts of others a few | 
matters touching the excellencies of virtues 
and the power of vices, wherein how I have 
behaved myſelf you ſhall be judge. My 
intent was, to give thee a ſhort medicine, 
ready at hand at all times and in all places, 
and, as it were, an effeQtual remedy, that 
might be contained in a portable box. Thy 


virtue 
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virtue hath this property, that all good men 
love it, and the evil are aſtoniſhed ; for for- 
tit ude ſhineth moſt conſpicuous in the tur- 
moils of fortune and the darkneſs of terrible 
things, and thou mayeſt cry out with the 
poet, © O virgin! there is no new or ſudden 
ſhew of troubles can ariſe unto me ; I have 
thought upon all matters, and forecaſt them 
already in my mind.” I will now, dear friend 
hold thee no longer indiſcourſe: but this much 
was needful, that thou mighteſt underſtand 
my book, and perceive, that as an over- 
grown preface to a ſhort book is like a 
great head burthening a little body, ſo there 
is nothing well favoured without due mea- 


ſure and proportion of parts. Farewel, 
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Y O U T H. 


HOW joyful are the days of youth! 

the days of youth are mine. My 
years are flouriſhing ; I ſhall yet live a 
long time! A vain joy and a ſhort: while 
ye be ſpeaking your flower fadeth—My 
age is ſound Who will call that ſound, 
of which what remaineth is uncertain? 
But there is a certain propoſed time and 
law of living. Who made that law? 
Not he that received it ; with the giver 
it reſteth, even with God. But the life 
of young men are more aſſured, in that 


they 
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from death. Thou art deceived: that is the ö 
moſt dangerous part of life which much 
careleſsneſs maketh unadviſed; there is 
nothing nearer than death to life, even 
when they ſeem the furtheſt aſunder. 
Well, at the leaſt wiſe, Youth is now 
preſent, and Age abſent. In darkneſs and 
eth at the door, ſtriking unawares. But 
mine age is now rifing. To thoſe that 
anter, years ſeem infinite; 40 thaſe who 
depart, nothing. Mine age is nothing, 
ent. How is that unſpent which waſt- 
eth every moment? The Heavens turn 
about with perpetual motion; minutes 
conſume hours, and hours the day; that 
day thruſteth forth another, ſo time 
fleeth away; but, as Virgil ſays, never 
ſeemeth to wag her ſwift wings. As 

| thoſe 


they are further off from old age, and fo 
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thoſe that go in ſhips come to their 
voyage end before they be aware, ſo 
within the ſpace of this ſhort life, no- 
thing is far off. But there is no part 
further from the end than the beginning! 
None indeed, if all men lived like ſpace 
of time; but even little children end 
when ſcarcely begun. I am far paſt 
their danger. Time is the chariot of all 
ages to carry men away, and beauty can- 
not bribe this charioteer. If it could, he 
would have no power over me; for my 
beauty is ſingular. It will prove ſingu- 
lar indeed, if the froſt does not nip it, 
or the wind beat it down, if it is not 
pinched with the nail of ſome enemy's 
hand, or demoliſhed by the rough heel 
of ſome ſickneſs paſſing by: neither 
doth the delight it bringeth equal the 
horror that oft enſues at its departure, 
B as 
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as the beautiful Roman Prince Domitian 
proved; for he whoſe form was moſt 
admirable, and who vied in height with 
the lofty cedar, and did at firſt give great 
promiſe of modeſty, temperance, and 
ſweetneſs; he who publiſhed ſome good 
laws, embelliſhed Rome with ſtately edi- 
fices, re-eſtabliſhed the libraries that were 
conſumed, and was ſucceſsful againft the 


- northern nations, yet became ſuch a mon- 
| ſter of cruelty and debauchery, and ſignal- 
ized himſelf, fo to ſpeak, in barbarity, 
that he was killed by the freed man of his 
wife Domitia. From this example let 
the moſt promiſing youth beware of the 
pride of beauty; let him direct his courſe 
fate and. ſtraight through virtue; for 
ſhort is the proceſs of youth, and in it is 
to be learnt the art of ſo holding tran- 
fitory delights as to depart from them 

wil- 
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willingly, which cannot continue with 
you long, and to forſake them in heart 
before they forſake you in reality. 
But ſuppoſe the contrary, that beau- 
ty Goth remain, what is this glitter- 
ing beauty ? It is only the uppermoſt 
part of the mere body, a ſimple and 
light overcaſting of the ſkin. A veil for 
the eyes, a ſnare for the feet, a depreſ- 
ſion of the mind, its hindrance from 
atchieving honeſt exploits, and turning 
it to the contrary. Yet is this beauty of 
the body moſt ſweet and wonderful ! 
Thou doſt ſay well; the vanity of it is 
aſtoniſhing ! what travels does it ſuſtain, 
what comforts forego, what puniſhments 
ſuffer, what health, what time is loſt, 
what worthy and profitable labours are 
neglected for this vain beauty; to ſet 
it forth what pinching of the feet, twiſt- 
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ing of the curls, gorging at one ſeaſon, 
for having been obliged to faſt, in order 
to get time for trimming and decking at 
another, and tricking out the body with 
the nicer care; an enemy at home, ever 
corroding thy. mind, provoking it to un- 
manly trifles or unlawful paſſions, and 
conſequently to ſuſpicion, hatred, and 
jealouſy. As to jealouſy in wedlock, 
beauty is the firebrand that doth light it 
into flames; ſo that it doth plainly ap- 
| pear, that while nothing is coveted more 
forcibly, nothing is ſuſpected more ve- 
hemently. I will endeavour that my 
beauty ſhall be adorned with honeſty; if 
thou doſt bring that about, then ſhalt 
thou be indeed renowned; if thou doſt 
uſe this enſnaring beauty to the advance- 
ment of thy modeſty, thy ſobriety, and 
thy chaſtity, thy virtue ſhall be accept- 
| able 
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able to all men; nay, by this thou ſhalt 
merit, and by this alone thou canſt merit 
a true and worthy affeCtion, that refiner 
of the mind — that ſtay of the heart of 
youth. Glad is this ſentence to my ears; 
for I love with fondneſs, and I have met 
with a moſt faithful return in a wife 
thou art a notable fowler, thou haſt 
found a white crow—the choice of a wife 
is hard; a fair one is hardly kept, and 
an honeſt one, if rich, is likely to bring 
pride into thy houſe. Is not an honeſt 
marriage honourable? A chaſte marriage 
is alone honourable; but remember thoſe 
who marry have gained gueſts, not for a 
day, but for life; great are its cares, 
art thou prepared for them? —1 am 
delighted with my wife! Haſt thou 
eyer looked into families, and obſerved 
the infinite diſputes, poor jealouſies, and 
endleſs toils therein; the noiſe of chil- 
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dren, the babble of ſervants, the jeſts 
and clamour of nurſes? Ardent love is 
my choice, and love can bear all diffi- 
culties. Thou haſt well ſaid ardent ; 
love is a fire at firſt; but the fire is 
apt to go out, and chilly weariſomeneſs 
to come in: if thou thinkeſt there be 
any truſt in love, bring forth the bill of 
thy lover's hand, which was written in 
the brittle ice whereunto the fouthern 
winds do bear witneſs. Let them hate 
that liſt; I will love, Two extremes 
are at an equal diſtance from virtue, cold 
hatred, and burning love! What, ſhall 1 
not love with arduor, if I meet with that 
which is lovely? Some men have loved 
God, who alone is worthy of adoration, 
ſo fervently, as freely to loſe their lives : 
others have not looked ſo high ; but 
have done the ſame for virtue and for 

their 
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country. I was never in Heaven, nor have 
I ſeen virtue: I love the things that can be 
ſeen. Then thou oppoſeth the command- 
ment love not the things that are ſeen ! 
Why wilt thou turn all the pleaſures of 
youth to ſlander : far be that from me, I 
only tell thee among what rocks thou doſt 
drive thy ſlender boat. I would have 
thee engage in wedlock, not for the love 
of beauty, but for the love and protec- 
tion of merit: for a companion, to 
help thee through thy cares, and wor- 
thily and holily to breed up thy children, 
that they may not, like unpruned trees, 
bear thee no fruits of gratitude and love 
in youth, after having wearied out thy 


patience in childhood, above all if beau- 


tiful: if females, the danger will be ex- 
ceſſive: many ſailors do paſs every day 
on the calm ſea—merchants do travel ſafe 

B 4 through 
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through the deſarts with their merchan- 
diſes, neither pirates aſſault the one, 
nor thieves the other ; but what woman 
with beauty hath not been eſſayed, the 
ſcaling ladder of ſugared words are with 
ſecret” deceit ſet againſt them; and if 
theſe fail, horrible intents are , often 
formed. Is there, think you, but one 
Jaſon, one Theſeus, one Paris? yea there 
be a thouſand. Say thou doſt marry 
thy daughter, thou doſt only tranſlate thy 
fear to another, or if thy ſon bringeth 
a wife home to thy domeſtic caſtle, her 
expence and folly may be the bane of 
thee and thine. What muſt J love no 
one then but live in fear continual- 
ly? Certainly thou muſt love both pa- 
rents, wives, and children; but you muſt : 
love theſe and all, in him, in whom all 


live and are brethren, with wiſdom and 


ſub- 
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ſubmiſſion ; that neither the innumerable 
chances that happen to each, nor the 
death of children, nor the alteration of 
their conduct towards thee, if they live, 
ſhall compel thee to anger or deſpair, for 
it is folly to conceive great joy of things 
ſo uncertain, ſo unproved. Hector was 
idolized by Priam, Achilles proved him 
to be mortal. But to ſome, children 
have proved comforts and the - ſup- 
port of life; they are then moſt preci- | 
ous jewels in the ſight of all men, and 
even ſome brought into a houſe have 
proved ſo: Auguſtus Cæſar found this 
treaſure in Marcus Agrippa, and Anto- 
ninus Pius in Marcus Aurchus, to whom 
they married their daughters: the latter 
for twenty-three years ſo demeaned him- 
ſelf, that he deſerved the ſucceſſion to 


his empire: theſe are the rewards of a 


ſafe 
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ſafe and quiet - modeſty, and children 
who poſſeſs it do honour to their friends 


whether they ſend them out or keep 
them at home. 


I have a dear prattling and flat- 
tering infant! O take heed that thoſe 
flatterings turn not into tears; the ſight 
and prattle of a young child is very plea- 
fant, and as ſays Popinius, their heaven- 
ly looks, and interrupted words, after the 
manner of verſes or metre whilſt heard 
do delight, but when heard no more do 


grieve intenſely ; bitterneſs is wiſely ſet 


againſt ſweetneſs, to guard thee; I am 
delighted in my moſt pleaſant infant! I 
forbid thee not to be delighted, I may not 
withſtand nature, but I ſeek for a me- 
dium. I would have thee rejoice more 

ſparingly 
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ſparingly, that if thou have occaſion to 
grieve, thou mayſt grieve patiently; and 
I wiſh thee to foreſee, that thou doſt 
truſt to a broken reed, or lean to a fall- 
ing wall, which ſaid the Emperor Adrian, 
who had adopted Ochus, a fair but weak 
child. The deſtinies faith he ſhall ſhew 
him to the earth in his bud: alſo re- 
flect, that thy pleaſant child may become 
a very unpleaſant and diſobedient young 
man; for a multitude of children, ſweet 
to behold, have fo proved themſelves ; I 
yet muſt rejoice in my child, there is no 
huſbandman ſo fooliſh who will rejoice 
muchin the flower, the fruitis to be looked 
for; in the mean timie tempeſts, hail, and 
blaſtings are to be feared, and fo thy joy 
muſt be moderated with dread. If thy 
ſon is valiant have a coffin in readineſs, 
if thy daughter is beauteous, however 

honeſt, 


—— 
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honeſt, think of Lucretia, for the wick - 
edneſs of the reprobate abuſeth the 


ornaments of the virtuous. If thy ſon 


is a valiant man, he may purchaſe to his 
country liberty to his enemy's ſlaughter, 
to himſelf honour, and to thee daily fears 
and tears: how did Creon bewail in his 
ſon that was ſlain his courageous defire 
of martial praiſe— whereof did fearful 
Priam admoniſh his ſon Hector that he 
ſhould not, venture alone to expect 


Achilles—and his careful mother, but 


to ſhun that dread champion; the wife 
of Hector ſpoke in this beautiful wile ; 
Doth thy valour ſo bewitch thee, 
that thou takeſt compaſſion neither 
upon thy ſon nor upon me his mo- 
ther who ſhall ſhortly be thy widow ! : 
And the mother of the brave Achilles ; 
—Now muſt I ſeek for my ſon Achilles 


by 


* 
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by land and by ſea, and I would he 
would follow me, whilſt in vain ſhe took 
him, being feeble, out of the preſs of 
the hot wars, and carrying him into the 
palace of the calm old man hid him in 
his ſecret cloſet. All theſe lamentations 
and fears were for thoſe ſweet in child- 
hood but unquiet in youth: fortitude is no- 
ble and magnanimity deſerves praiſe, but 
pain is procured by the one and trouble 
by the other, while modeſty and calmneſs 
are ſafe and quiet; and the parents of 
much good. I have all things neceſſary 
for the ſettlement of a family; my houſe 
is magnificent, and my wife has enriched 
me with a great dowry, Peradventure 
with a great tyranny alſo: for beauty and 
dowry are the two ſteeples of women's 
pride. My wife has made me very ; rich 
and has ſhe not taken away thy liberty, for 


where 
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where riches come in, liberty oft goeth 
out. Lycurgus knowing this, made a 

law that maidens ſhould be married 
without a dowry; adding a good reaſon, 
look to the wife not the money. A 
dowry is the wife's licenſe, and the huſ- 
band's bridle: would not the wife be 
many times ſhut out think ye, if, with- 
out her the dowry could be kept—in? 
With thoſe who baſely ſcek a virgin from 
covetouſneſs, not love, ſhe furely would. 
The true dowry of women 1s modeſty, 
truth, and chaſtity, and a poor one with 
theſe is a treaſure, a rich one without 


them a vain and ſtrutting peacock: 


The emperor Antonius Aurelius, 
when exhorted to put away his wife for | 
her incontinence, anſwered, if I put 
her away I muſt reſtore her dowry, 

which 


which was the empire: thus was the 
mind of this great man and wiſe philo- 
ſopher, for he loſt not the name al- 
though an Emperor, cruelly bridled with 
the dowry of his wife. Dowries were 
deviſed at firſt to ſupport charges, not to 
provoke covetouſneſs; it ſkilleth not how 
great the dowry, but what manner of 
Woman the wife is, and even in the 
dowry not ſo much the quantity as 
the quality is to be conſidered, from 
whence it came, and by what means 
it was gotten, A great dowry got by 
ill means is a horrible attainment, witneſs 
the Heliopolitan and Punic cuſtoms, 


where marriages were not made by the 
religion of their country, but the dow- 


ries gained by the incontinence of 


their women, ſuch riches will never 
cure the ſickneſs that. ſhall afflict the 


mind. 


mind. Julius Cæſar after "conquering 
F rance, Germany, Britain, and Spain, 
Armenia, Italy, Theſſaly, and Egypt, 
was conquered at Alexandria by the 
ſplendid lures of Cleopatra. Hannibal 
that great conqueror humbled himſelf 
to a harlot—not to ſpeak of thoſe. old 
tales of heroes raiſed to gods, as Ju- 
Piter transformed to a beaſt caught in 
a ridiculous net — Hercules ſpinning 
upon the diſtaff— Leander ſtriving with 
the ſurges of the ſea — Biblis killed by 
his tears — Procry by her huſband's 
dart—Pyromus by his own weapon — 
and Hyphis by the halter. — More cer- 
' tain than theſe fables are the Grecian 
captains fighting for evil affections and 
Troy burning with avenging fire. But 
theſe were not married for a dowry; no 
truly, but evil paſſions are ſimilar in 
| their 
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/ © their nature; and alſo. though under dif- 


ferent appearances in their effects; for 
what waſte, riot, noiſe, and intemper- 
ance, cometh not in with a great dowry, 
and therefore J pointed thee out as be- 
longing to theſe; for a woman married 
only for her dowry is not a legal wife: 
thou doſt underſtand me. — My wife is 
as good as ſhe 1s rich, ſhe will then join 
with thee not in ſpending her riches 


in evil, but in applying them to virtue; 


in feeding the poor, cloathing the nak- 
ed, raiſing the humble, ſtrengthening 
the weak, and cauſing thy children to 
bleſs and not to curſe thee, as they ſurely 
will, if thou bringeſt them up in pride 
and extravagance. My wife is good: 
if by good thou doſt mean that ſhe 
is humble and faithful; thou mayeſt 
indeed rejoice; a chaſte and humble 

Q woman, 
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woman, with a great dowry, is in truth 
a Phenix, nor do I ſay it of women 
only, youth, bred up to expect riches, 
are flattered, not nurtured, trifled with, 
not taught; all ſtoop to them, and they 
lord it over all: but in a woman it works 
the greater ill, as the more quiet life 
breeds the more idleneſs, and the leſs 
knowledge the greater pride. Let not 
therefore thy ſpacious houſe and thy fine 
furniture lift them up to pride, as it hath 
done thee, for it is the praiſe of the ar- 
tificer and the workmen, not thine. 


I dwell in a wide houſe ; where theives 
may be hid, where thou mayſt wander, 
and where thy ſervants may riot. To 
the happy life it ſkilleth not how wide, 
but how merrily thou liveſt: I dwell in 
a high and princely houſe. Doth Death 


require 
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require a ladder to climb up to the top 
of it? Tullius Hoſtilius was ſtruck 
with lightning from heaven in his 
court; and Tarquin the Superb, was 
driven from thence out of his kingdom. 
My dwelling is mine own forever, Of 
whom haſt thou received the deed? at 
beſt thou art but a renter, and one may 
come who will thruſt thee out naked, 
then ſhalt thou exchange thy gorgeous 
palace for a dark and narrow manſion— 
I enjoy it now, and have plenty of furni- 
ture and fine things in my ſpacious houſe: 
A great burthen, if you ever wiſh to 
change place or remove for a ſeaſon, and 
while in it a continual war, not only with 
thieves, but with mice and moths, ſpiders 
alſo, and ruſt, ſmoke, and duſt and rain, 
My furniture is ſo fine it is envied at— 
Thereisnothing more hungry than Envy, 
4 C 2 nothing 
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nothing more ' miſerable than . 


neſs: greedineſs is provoked by ſceking 


many. things, and when obtained they 
have no longer reliſh; admit thou have 
them till ; what care to look to, to 
number, to fold, to beat, to bruſh, to | 


dipleaſe as well as to pleaſe thine eyes. 


I delight in my pictures. Among 'the 
Grecians, Pliny tells us, the art of paint- 
ing was eſteemed above all handy-crafts, 


and the chief of all the liberal arts; 


and the proof of this is the mad prices, 
wherewith theſe have been bought and 
placed at Rome, either in the bedcham- 
bers of the Emperors, or in public 
porches or galleries, or in the temples 
of the Gods! 


If theſe things that are counterfeited 
and ſhadowed with fading colours do 
ſo 
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ſo much delight thee, caſt thine eyes up 
to him that hath made the originals; who 
adorned man's face with ſenſes, his mind 
with underſtanding, the heaven with 
ſtars, and the earth with flowers, and 
ſo compare real and viſionary beauties. 
I take great pleaſure alſo in images; 
they are ſolid, theſe come in ſhew more 
near unto nature than pictures, for they 
do but appear, but theſe are felt to be 
ſubſtantial, and their bodies are more 
durable: but both the arts ſpring from 
one fountain: the art of drawing, Ap- 
pelles, Pyrgoteles and Lyſippus, flouriſh- 
ed at the ſame time. Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, choſe theſe three, the one to 
paint him; the other to engrave him; 
and the third to carve him: forbidding 
all others to meddle with, or expreſs the 
king's face any manner of way. How 
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great the dignity hath been of ſtatues, 
and how fervently the ſtudy and defire 
of men have repoſed in ſuch pleaſures, 
Anguſtus and Veſpaſian, emperors and 
kings and other noble perſonages; nay, 
even petſons of inferior degree, have 
ſhewn, in their induſtrious keeping of 
them when obtained, and the dedication 
they have made of them. Hereunto 
may be added the great fame of the 
workmen, not raſhly ſpread abroad by 
the unjudging multitude, but celebrated 
in the Sounding books of learned and 
approved writers. I do conceive won- 
. drous pleaſure in ſtatues and images 
one of theſe arts worketh with Wax, 
plaſter of Paris, and cleaving clay, 
which in this 1 take to be more friend- 
ly to virtue, and comes nearer to na- 
ture, in that it is leaſt enemy to mo- 


deſty 
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deſty and thriftineſs, which two virtues 
do more allow images to be made of 
earth and ſuch like matter, than of 
gold and precious ſtones : but this would 
not ſuit with a covetous defire of what 
is fine, which the valuation of things 
now requireth, and which expendeth 
on ſuch things, that which belongeth to 
want. Haſt thou not heard of the 
image of a king of Aſſyria made of 
gold, - threeſcore cubits long, which it 
was death not to adore ; and how many 
of this day would adore it to have it 
their own ! or the topaz of four cubits 
long, of which a queen of Egypt's 
image was made. Oh, the delight of 
images thus cunningly wrought! — I 
ſuppoſe thou wouldeft not much en- 
quire after the workman, if thou hadſt 
the pebble of which it is made, to ſpeak 

8 the 
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the truth. Images were formerly tokens 
of virtues erected in honour of ſuch as 
had done worthy - deeds, or died for 
their country's. weal; as thoſe ſet up 
in memory of the Ambaſſadors ſlain by 
the Vetii, and for Scipio Africanus the 
deliverer of Italy, which his moſt va- 
liant courage, and his worthy modeſty 
would not receive living; but which, 
after his death, he could not refuſe. It 
is from the anvil, the hammer, the 
tongs, the coal, the handy-labour, but 
above all, the invention, theſe things 
are wrought: they employ” great time 
and manifold anxiety ; and are therefore 
only to be loved as they prove the 
excellent wit of the maker, and as they 
preſerve the memory of virtuous deeds; 
but they are not to be loved above rea- 
ſon, or above prudence, or above duty. 

In 
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In this laſt ſenſe the apoſtle commands, 
keep yourſelyes from Images, for many 
have rebelled againſt their faith and their 
religion. by adoring them-inſtead of the 
Creator, to whom in all your contem- 
plations you ſhould riſe as alone adorable! 


At leaſt J may be raviſhed with the 
beauty of Corinthian veſſels. When 
Mummius had taken the city of Co- 
rinth, and after the ſpoil conſumed 
it with fire, all manner of images of 
gold, and. ſilver, and braſs, whatſoever 
by chance had eſcaped the hands of the 
conquerors, whereof that city in old 
time was full, were with like fire molten 
together: all kinds of metals run as it 
were flowing into one channel, and from 
thence aroſe one noble metal of which 
was made theſe precious veſſels: thus 


from 
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from the deſtruction of that city, mat- 
ter was prepared for the madneſs that 
Mould follow, and from Damaſcus now 
cometh veſſels which will ſoon bring 
on a new raviſhment to your eyes. But 
fee the evil of ſuch delights; Auguſtus 
the emperor, thou gh a modeſt and grave 
prince, was ſo driven headlong with this 
paſſion, that he was thought to have 
condemned certain in the criminal pro- 
ſecution only becauſe he defired their 
fine veſſels; and a libel was faſtened 
upon the ſtatue of this prince, wherein, 
to his perpetual ignominy, he was term- 
ed a Corinthiarion, the greatneſs of the 
offender from Example and obſerva- 
tion, inereaſeth the evil of the offence: 
the pratling multitude fear kings in pre- 
ſence, but they hiſs in dens, bark in 
darkneſs, and ſend forth doubtful voices 


to 
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to the clouds. If this vice could hap- ; 
pen to ſo great a man as Auguſtus, what 
may not' private men be accuſed of, 
who ought to abandon all ſuperfluity, 
and thoſe who nouriſh it. Corinth 
is revenged! ſhe burns them with 
her flames, and razes the walls of their 
minds with the ſpoils ſhe once boaſted ; 
that thou mayſt cure this fickneſs of 
thy mind and not have it broken down 
thereby; inſtead of the care of unprofit- 
able veſſels; take one more wholeſome 
upon thee, know as it is written, how 
to pofſeſs thy own veſſel in juſtice and 
holineſs, which the paſſion and defire 
of having will inceſſantly counteract. 


I mwſt yet own, that precious ſtones 
delight mel —I grieve they do, for 
how uncertain their value are, may be 

ſeen 
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ſeen in what chanced of late; a Gentle- 
man of greater fortune than wiſdom, 
bought a little ſtone, faid to be a 
carbuncle, for ten thouſand crowns.— 
Its uncommon brightneſs and beauty 
brought in ſuſpicion the truth of it, on 
Which he ſhewed it to a lapidary, who 
ſaid, indeed, it was no true ſtone, but 
glaſs, deviſed with wonderful art: thus 
it proved that glaſs was more beautiful 
than any ſtone. Let this be an exam- 
ple to thoſe who caſt away their money 
on ſuch things; for ſome there have 
been, who have carried their love of 
what is rare, both in ſtatues, Annes, 
and pictures, to madneſs. | 


Nonius was a ſenator of Rome, a 
very rich gentleman, he had a pre- 
cious ſtone eſteemed at twenty thou- 


ſand 
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ſand crowns; its name was Opalus, 
it groweth in India, glittering with 
variety of all colours : now, Antonius 
the Triumvir, deſiring this jewel, to 
whom whatever was coveted was law- 
ful, publiſhed the name of Nonius 
among thoſe he proſcribed. Nonius 
departed, but he took his jewel with 
him; caring neither for baniſhment, 
nor the loſs of his country, nor beg- 
| gary, nor if need be, to die, ſo he 
could but claſp his dear Opal to his 
heart. Nature made not theſe paſſions, 
and even opinion changeth them : ſome 
giving the prize to one, and ſome to 
another; diamonds in old times were wont 
to be the gems of kings alone, and that 
not of all, but the chief only, now it 
is ſet on the fingers of common people: 
the Arabian pearl is held next in eſti- 
mation, and after theſe the emerald. — 


Pompey, 
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Pompey, who conquered the Weſt, re- 
turned from the Eaſt another man; 
adorned, not with humility as before, 
but with exquiſite pearls, and on the 
| ſhoulders of one man was laid the ſpoil 
of the Eaſt; which, with the inſulting 
of the conquered people, was no ſmall 
rebuke. Nor did any thing more tarniſh 
Pompey's glory or impair his fame, than 
yielding to ſuch vain delights : not the 
loſs of life but this vanity was his fall. 
In truth no captains have governed 
themſelves uprightly among the plea- 
ſures of Aſia, which have vanquiſhed 
them in their own ſoil. 


In the judgment of king Pyrrhus, who 
made war againſt the Romans, the agate 
was eſteemed of all ſtones the moſt preci- 
ous; he poſſeſſed one as report goeth, in 

which 
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| which was repreſented the ſhapes of ſun- 
dry things; as beaſts, rivers, foreſts, and 
birds, formed by the hand of nature. But 
what good, I pray thee, did this agate do 
to Pyrrhus? did it make him invincible 
in battle, or deliver him from the ſtone 
with which he was afterwards cruſhed 
to death ? Fabricius and Curius, I dare 
affirm, by whom he was driven out of 
Italy, would not have made exchange 
of their rough iron helmets, for his 
glittering ſword beſet with gold and pre- 
cious ſtones, or for his kingly ring, his 
precious agate! It is alſo recorded of 
king Polycrates, that he had a beautiful 
ſardonyx, counted in his time the jewel 
of jewels; and wiſhing to appeaſe for- 
tune, whom having never felt, he fear- 
ed; he took his ring, launched forth 
into the deep, and with his own hand 


threw 
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threw it into the ſea; but Fortune being 
neither eaſily deceived, nor eaſily pleaſed, 
ſent a fiſh as it were on a meſſage for 
the ring, which receiving into his mouth, 
and being ſoon after taken by the fiſh- 
ermen, was by chance ſerved to the 
king's table, when, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the beholders, and his diſmay, the 
ring appeared in its ſtomach !. It is faid 
that Auguſtus Cæſar hearing of this 
ring, paid the rare price demanded for 
it, cauſed it to be ſet in-a crown of gold, 
and dedicated it in the temple of Concord. 
O how I ſhould have been charmed with 
that ring! yet Pythagoras, without it, 
died in peace, was worſhipped for his 
goodneſs, and his houſe eſteemed holy; 
while Polycrates was put to death by 


Orontes, governor of Sardis, And of 
late 
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late days, king John of France, wore 
a carbuncle as little uſeful to him, as 
the ſardonix of Polycrates ! But theſe 
ſtones have real beauty: I deny it not; 
it were to deny the maker, I only ſay 
they avail not to felicity, nor detra& 
from ' miſery: But gold and precious 
ſtones are delightful to drink out of; 
They are excellent for poiſoning, and 
for gathering dirt, that ſhall impair the 
health. Well, then, I may ſurely uſe 
cups of cryſtal? Ye that beſpangle your 
very floors with gold, like the altars of 
churches, and would repine at the beau- 
ty of heaven if it glittered more ſenſibly 
in your eyes than your gems, may well 
covet this frozen ice dug out of the 
hard cliffs and rocks of the Alps, at 
the hazard of life, by hanging down 

D from 
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from them by a rope. A certain Empe- 
ror envying that any ſhould drink out of. 
his rare cryſtal veſſels, too enchant- 
ing he thought, for any lips but his 
own, daſhed them againſt each other, 
and thus wreaked his fury on his moſt 
beloved cups. Amber cups were the 
pride of our anceſtors; to have pots, 
kettles, baſons, and diſhes, and even 
common utenſils of gold are yours! do 
the radiant carbuncle, the green eme- 
rald, the bright ſapphire, the white 
pearl, the yellow amber, the clear cryſ- 
tal, fo much allure thee ? and neither 
the brightneſs of the ſun and the ſtars, 
the greenneſs of the graſs and trees, nor 
the lucid and pure air of the clear morn- 
ing ſky move thy mind to that great 
Creator who made all theſe, and the 
hands that ſhould cunningly work, and 


the 
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the eyes that ſhould delightedly behold 
him in his works, and who cloaths both 
them and thee! I am indeed bravely ap- 
pared, Thou mayſt, perhaps, be aſham- 
ed of thy outward trimneſs, if thou look- 
eſt within, and beholdeth what a banner 
of pride thou hangeſt out. I will not 
ſet againſt thee godly poor ſouls, halt 

naked, and ſtiff with cold, and ſcarce 

able to keep off the winter's bitterneſs 
with their fimple mantle of rug: I 
know too well, that ſinful wealth diſ- 
daineth holy poverty: yet Auguſtus, a 
great man, and a great example in many 
things, as I have told thee, though not 
without blame, he uſed to wear none 
other garments but ſuch as were ſpun 
and wrought by his wife, his ſiſter, his 
daughter and nieces : for it is written of 
him, thus he who was -Lord of all, 
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weatied a few women but they were 
near of kin, whilſt thou, a ſubject, per- 
haps a ſervant, doſt weary nations that are 
a great way off. For thee the Flemings 
ſpin, card, and weave; for thee the Per- 
fans, the Indians, do toil ; for thee the 
Tyrian Murrey ſwimmeth ; for thee the 
foft grain hangeth on the ſhrubs ; for 
thee the fleecy ſheep of Britajn browſe 
on their white cliffs; both oceans ſweat 
for thy ſake: — for Auguſtus only his 
family labour. My garments are, in- 
deed, exquiſite: Coſtly apparel, both 
by ſuſpicion of diligent trimming, and 
ſetting forth the beauty, oft diminiſheth 
the grace, and by the brightneſs be- 
wrayeth every blemiſh of the wearer, 
and that which is done to win fame pro- 
voketh envy, and not ſeldom, laughter. 
I am decked forth in moſt choice colours; 
the 
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the colours of nature cannot be ſur- 
paſſed by art, who diſdaining the 
competition, to which. ſhe is provok- 

ed, by the greater force ſhe is preſſ< 
c ed and covered, ſo much the more ſhe 
riſeth up and ſheweth herſelf. As for 
the natural deformities of any mortal 
body, they can neither be altered with 
colour nor covered with odours, but are 
by them made more evident to be ſeen, 
or more doubtful to be ſuſpected. 


IJ am carried away with the love of 
precious and valuable attire: lay a dead 
carcaſe in a coffin of gold, and ſet it 
round about with pearls and cloth of 
gold; the more thou trimmeſt it, the 
more horrible it is; and that thou mayſt 
not be offended at what I ſay, let us 
ſeek out the original, of the word Carcaſe, 
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it cometh of the verb cado, which ſig- 
fieth to fall; if ſo, why may not the 
body of a living man be alſo ſo called, 
as well as of a dead ; for the one is al- 
ready fallen, the other ſhall fall, and is 
falling continually. My apparel is made 
after the neweſt faſhion 1 have not 
time nor place to lament the counter- 
feiting mockery of outlandiſh attire which 
this preſent frantic age hath brought in 
amongſt you; with braided and frizzled 
hair, with hard and uncivil manners, 
bewraying the emptineſs of the head, by 
the impudence of the demeanor, and the 
lightneſs of the mind, by the wavering 
of the feathers on the top, whether the 
vigilance of the deviſers, or the aptneſs 
of the ſcholars, do enforce ſuch folly, it 
comes to paſs, that between buffoons and 

| dukes, 
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dukes, honeſt women and harlots, there 
is in fight almoſt no difference at all. 


Thou wilt ſurely allow a great train is 
reſpectable. I will ſay, thou art de- 
lighted with thy own impediments to eaſe 
many ſervants are many enemies, from 
whom thou canſt not eſcape; who behold 
the ſecrets of thy houſe, and betray the 
diſcourſes of thy table; who, while they 
are cloathed and fed by thee, if they 
do not thieve, as is like, yet cauſe diſ- 
cord and ſtrife, and many domeſtic evils, 
of which thou muſt either be a ſhameful 
beholder, or a painful appeaſer. With 
many ſervants there is much noiſe and 
little ſervice, or none, or even work, 
and damage made by their careleſsneſs ; 
they ſtand in one another's way ; and 
when called refuſe to anſwer: they have 
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wide ftomachs and ſlippery throats 3 
whatſoever they hear runneth through 
them as a fieve—to govern a few ſer- 
vants is hard, but to controul many itn- 
poſſible; a quantity of evil is worſe 
then a ſmall portion — nothing more 
lowly than ſervants. on their entrance, 
nothing more aſſuming on their conti- 
nuance, nothing more inſolent at their 
departure ; they will rail even when thou 
art paying them, and greedily watch to 
take ſome memento of thy folly along 
with them ; ſomething that is not their 
own. What haſt thou done, wretch ! 
that thou ſhouldſt need ſo many keepers 
to watch and to ruin thee! Better had 
it been for thee thou hadſt been poor, 
then wouldſt thou have been delivered 
from a remedileſs evil. But are there no 
ſervants true and faithful? and is not the 


igno- 
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ignorance of others a great excuſe: it 
certainly is; and the ill examples of their 
maſters a greater. Some there are. no 
doubt, found worthy of truſt, and when 

theſe jewels are met with, they are of 
far more value than the agate of Pyrrhus, 
or the ſardonix of Polycates; in a large 
train there is little hope of ſuch. But how 
is a ſumptuous table to be kept without 
much -attendance ? A ſumptuous: table 
may appear to thee a great matter, and 
as far as hoſpitality is concerned, the 
plenty but not the grandeur of it is 
defirable ; this is better ſhewn by a 
| few good diſhes than by a multitude, and 
a few well managed ſervants, than an 
idle gaping train, and thy gueſts will 
feel more at their caſe at this hoſpitable 
board. I keep a moſt plentiful table: 
this ſeemeth to thee a great matter; 


but 
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but indeed it is little, and ſoon will be 
nothing. Will the worms therefore 
ſpare thee more than the hard huſband- 
man? or rather, will they not feed on 
thy ſofter meat the more greedily? I do 
neither jeſt with, nor mean to terrify 
thee; well thou knoweſt, although thou 
do diſſemble it, that thou art food pre- 
paring for that banquet. Perhaps it is 
now near ſupper time, or at leaſt not far 
off; for the day is ſhort, the gueſts be 
. hungry, and death, which layeth the 
table, is ready. Oh evil begun in 
childhood, wherein neglecting the ſtudy 
of good arts, for exquiſite fare and deli- 
cate foreign drinks, thou art grown up 
to a worthy expectation, to know their 
taſtes and ſmells, to reverence the glit- 
tering courſe. When ſo many holy fa- 
thers have hungered in the wilderneſs, 


and 
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and ſo many famous captains have lived 
ſparingly, thou art beſet with thy dainty 
diſhes, and gems to ornament them. I 
do, indeed, fare moſt delicately! Thou 
ſurpaſſeth then Auguſtus Czfar; hedieted 
on ſimple cheeſe and a few ſmall fiſhes ; 
Curius Fabricius eat out of earthen 
veſſels, on herbs gathered with his own 
hands; and Cato the Cenſor drank none 
other wine than his ſoldiers did. My 
wines are moſt choice. Auguſtus uſed 
ſeldom to drink wine, not above thrice 
at ſupper; but now ye quaff before 
meat, and at meat, and your carouſes, 
cannot be numbered. He, when he 
was athirſt, eat bread dipped in cold 
water, or a moiſt apple, or a cucumber ; 
but ye inflame your thirſt, inſtead of 
quenching it, nor remember that ye 
drink the blood of the earth, and the 
poiſon 
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poiſon of hemlock, as did Alexander, 
who ſlew his friends and periſhed 
himſelf in wine: thus are ſouls and 
the bodies, made to ſerve them, de- 
ſtroyed together. Among all the plea- 
ſares which creep from the body to the 
ſoul, they are accounted moſt vile which 
are accompliſhed by feeding, foraſmuch 
as theſe ſenſes are common to us with 
beaſts, and crook down the reaſonable 
creature ; alſo loathſomeneſs is next 
neighbour to fullneſs, diſeaſes follow, 
and death haſtens to the manſion of 
gluttons. Feaſts are a pompous frenzy, 
they call together a great many rich 
folks, who had better have been empty; 
if thou pleaſe one man, thou ſhalt be ſure 
to diſpleaſe the many. Good fare, well 
beſtowed, appertains to pleaſure ; but a 
multitude aſſembled will ever diſagree : 

this 
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this diſh. had an ill taſte, that an ill 
ſmell; the other ſhould have been ſet 
down firſt; this comes cold to the table, 
that was out of ſeaſon ; that meat was 
raw, the other parched up; this waiter 
was too flow; that too quick ; that fel- 
low there is deaf, how. ſtupid the other. 
With ſuch like complaints the halls and 
tables reſound. To what purpoſe all 
this coſt and labour? I imagine that if 
one of the gueſts the next day ſtood 
in need of ſo much as the diſh of 
meat he eat of was worth, he ſhould 
never be able to obtain it at the maſter's 
hand. I love ſociable meals ; ſuch only 
can be juſtly loved and coveted; the 
modeſty of a man's look will ſhew his 
moderation in diet; the puffing, blow- 
ing, irkfomeneſs, and quarrelſome tem- 
per of others, their luxury, and, as one 


may 
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may truly ſay, diſpoſition to be ſurfeit- 
ed; the horſe will kick thoſe who over- 
load him; he is not to be truſted with 
too great a charge. At feaſts ſome are 
loud, others ſtupid; the wine, ſay others, 
was ſmall, not genuine. To what end 
ſuch a parade of banquets, but to 
create diſcontent; to what purpoſe thy 
trumpets and thy ſhalms founding to- 
gether to proclaim thy pomp and thy 
pride. — In truth the feaſt is made not 
for the good of the gueſts, but for to feed 
the vanity of the giver; not to benefit 
friends, but to gain flatterers; not to 
ſuccour the needy or entertain worthy 
and impoveriſhed gueſts, for ſuch are 
feldom or never invited; feaſts where 
to blazen out the tables, and preſs in 
as many of thoſe who ſhall ſhine at them 
as poſlible, is the eager rage of the invi- 


tor. 
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tor. To ſay how crouded was their ſump- 
tuous board, how delicately apparalled 
their gueſts. To a learned or a good man, 
what a folly does this ſeem: to him to 
think is to live: to him the conference 
of a few valued friends, not the banquets 
of the rich is a feaſt indeed! Julius Cæ- 
far was ſingularly abſtemious in diet, and 
he had fo clear a head and ſo found a 
judgment, that he could dictate and 
write at the ſame time. Epicurus, 
though ſince prophaned, commended a 
ſpare diet as the foundation of philoſo- 
phy, and what we aſcribe to ſobriety 
and modeſty, he called pleaſure, and 
truly ſo; for there is no laſting pleaſure 
beyond the bounds of temperance, and 
multitudes have periſhed from forſaking 
her wholcſome laws. It is obſerved of 


the Perſians, that the rigour and auſtere 


living 
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living in Pr they were bred, cauſed. 
them to. prove ſo fierce in war, and ” 
fearleſs of death, 


It is pleaſant for friends to ſhare the 
goods of life ; but ye call banquetings 
friendſhip, a thing quite foreign to har- 
mony : I ſeek glory by feaſts; Alexander 
ſought this glory; and Lucius, who loſt his 
empire: but what prince that is wiſe or 
king that is ſober, doth the like; ſhew 
them to me. By feaſts I gain favour 
among the common people; fine price 
for vile ware, to become a cook, to 
pleaſe other men's ſtomachs, who will 
magnify thee while thou giveſt, but 
when thou witholdeſt, they will ceaſe to 
exalt thee, nay, deform thee, as covet- 
ous, wretched, and miſerable, and if 
poor, they will ſay truly, there is no 

| harm 
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harm in the man, ſaving that he is a 
fool; and they will ſnun thee and thy 
houſe as a rock; then ſhalt thou prove 
the ſaying of Horace, when the lees 
wax dry in the caſk: the friends depart; 
theſe dry ſcoffers with their babling 
and tittle tattle, forſake in time, for 
there, is no place for upright men or 
ſound judgment ; follow not a name thus 
prophaned by evil means, which is in- 
famy, but obtain for thyſelf friends who 
will follow thee in adverſity, and who 
do moſt diligently frequent thoſe houſes 
which fortune hath forſaken. I abound 
in friends : It is ſtrange that thou only 
ſhouldſt abound and have ſuch plenty 
of that thing whereof all other men 
have ſuch ſcarcity : whoſo finds one good 
friend in a long life, is accounted a very 


E diligent 
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. diligent traveller in ſuch matters. —I am 
fortunate in friendſhip; thou eanſt not 
know that, unleſs thou be unfortunate 
in other things. My friendſhips are 
aſſured — then thy adverſity is aſſured 
alſo. Thou mayſt think thy friendſhips 
aſſured, thou mayſt joy with one and 
| grieve with another; or if debates hap- 
pen among them, break thy faith with 
either or with all: But thou ſpeakeſt of 
acquaintance not friends, and to have a 
multitude of meer acquaintance, is un- 
worthy a mind capable of employment : 
One approved friend is a precious jewel, 
but common friends bury themſelves in 
worldly matters, and will not know thee 
but in proſperity; for, led by vile inte- 
reſt, and envious opinions, they neglect 
fo dear, fo precious a commodity. — If 
thou haſt ſo divine a thing as a friend, 
be 
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be diligent to preſerve ſuch a treaſure z 
love thyſelf if thou wilt be beloved, and 
never ſhrink from ſuch a jewel: But 
ſome are ſo diſcourteous they cannot lovel 
their cankered minds when much made 
of, do the more diſdain ; and the better 
they are dealt with the more dogged 
they are. Nothing is ſo hard to be 
known as the heart of man, it is in 
many caſes an impenetrable as well as 
an ungrateful ſoil : Plenty will come to 
plenty, but in need, the friend is deſ- 
cried; ſearch therefore the depth of the 
mind; a good mind is a moſt excellent 
thing, it is gentle and loving, ſincere 
and candid, if ſuch did inhabit the world 
it would be holy, quiet, and virtu- 
ous: if thou haſt one ſuch, it will be 
ſcarcely found in thy houſehold, for a 
friend is oft nearer than a brother. Thou 


E 2 mayeſt 
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mayeſt feaſt the birds of thy woods 
and the fiſhes of thy rivers with joy, 
and they will repay thee with the re- 
ſponſive gratitude of their ſweet notes, 
and bring more melody to thy heart 
than the tranſports of feigned friends and 
the noiſe of many gueſts. I ſhut up my 
birds in cages to entertain me within my 
walls: Why doſt thou deprive them of 
that ſpacious and wide country Provi- 
dence has given them to range in; why 
of that ſweet liberty ſo dear to every 
living thing, and thus dull their notes 
by ſinking their ſpirits, and cauſing them 
to pine and flutter continually for want 


of room and air. 


Gluttony hath found out hunting, 
hawking, and fiſhing; it ſeemeth to 
me that to leave the wild beaſts to the 


woods, 
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woods, the places formed for them, un- 
leſs they roam out and invade thee, the 
fiſhes to the ſea, and the fowls to the 
air, were better than to beſtow ſo much 
trouble on them ; which labour, if em- 
ployed to catch virtues, ye might then 
plant them in the cloſets of your minds, 
and they would not fly away, nor could- 
they be purloined from thence. I have 
filled a large cage with birds: above 
a thouſand years ago Lelius, ſurnamed 
Strabo, not Lelius the Wiſe, who had 
loſt his name had he been the deviſer, 
contrived theſe wooden houſes for birds. 
I have ſpeaking crows : ſo had Auguſtus 
Cæſar, to celebrate his triumph, for 
which he gave large ſums; but when 
more ſuch were preſented to him, he 
anſwered, he had enough of theſe ſa- 
luters at home already. One of theſe 

= 3 crows 
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crows was ſo docile that he uſed to fly 
abroad into the open ſtreet and falute 
Tiberius Czfar. Druſus and Germa- 
nicus, by name, and the people of Rome, 
which wrought ſuch love in them all, 

that when a neighbour, moved either 
with envy or anger for the diſturbance, 
killed him, the killer was driven away 
and ſlain, and the crow with diligent 
exequies and ſolemn funeral was buried: 
while in the ſame city neither Africanus 
the Great, had a ſepulchre; nor Afri- 
canus the Leſs a revenger. Thus the 
ſalutation of crows was more eſteemed 
than the deeds, the virtues, and the be- 
- nefits, of valiant men. I have a moſt 
eloquent pye: it has been ſaid of this 
bird, that if ſhe forget the word ſhe is 
taught, ſhe is much vexed and grieved, 
which ſhe ſheweth by muſing mourn- 


fully ; 
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fully ; and if ſhe chance to recal it again, 
then becometh ſhe wondrous merry; 
which if ſhe can no ways do, ſhe dieth 
for ſorrow; the poet Homer's death, 
if this be ſo, is the leſs ſtrange; but 
all pyes are not of ſach aptneſs :;— 
as to ſinging birds, their notes are far 
pleaſanter and only perfect on their own 
boughs ; they muſe oft like the pye in 
your priſons, for the loſs of air and li- 
berty, two things moſt ſweet to all be- 
ings, whether on the earth or in the 
air: but ye, tyrants like, diſcomfit all 
nature, and never rejoice ſo much as in 
forbidden pleaſures. | 


I have a fair parrot: this bird, above 
all, is famous for his golden chain : the 
Phoenix alone beſides hath this emblem 


E 4 of 
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of nature, who hath ſecmed to image 
in him a flatterer, as faith the diſtich, 
I parrot will learn other men's names 
of you, but I have learned this of my- 
ſelf, to fay, hail Cæſar! and I prat- 
tling parrot do call thee maſter, with ſo 
perfect a voice that if thou looked not 
on me thou wouldſt deny that I was a 
bird. Among my birds I have alſo a 
moſt pleaſant ſinging nightingale : — 
Pliny the Second reporteth, that there 
were nightingales and ſtarlings found, 
that are to be taught different tongues, 
and that in his time there was a thruſh 


in Rome, that did imitate the voice of 


man; nor is this incredible, for we 
know that parrots, beſides doing this, 
will laugh in ſuch ſort, as to cauſe all 
the ſtanders by to join in the ſame ex- 
erciſe. But among all the birds haſt 

thou 
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thou the Phanix of whom I mention- 


ed the report; whether there be ſuch a 
bird or not, I think thou doſt lack this 
among thy rare collection: it is written, 
that on the four hundredth year after 
the building of the city, this bird flew 
out of Arabia into Egypt, and being 
taken there was brought to Rome, and 


at an aſſembly was ſhewn to the people. 


I have no Phenix, indeed, but I have 
ſtore of Peacocks : by their tails I would 
adviſe thee to think upon Argus's eyes, 
leaſt the evil, that followeth negle& of 
good rules ſhould light upon thee. I 
confeſs it is a beautiful and comely bird 
to behold, but this pleaſure of the eyes 
is requited with great weariſomeneſs of 
the ears, againſt which it were needful 
for men to run away, ſo horrible it is, or 


[a 
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to ſtop their ears with Ulyſles's wax; 
not to add the grief of neighbours, and 
their juſt complaints. It is reported, 
that Hortenſius the orator, was the firſt 
that eyer killed a peacock at Rome to 
be eaten for meat, a man of great elo- 
quence, though in manners delicate and 
ſoft as a woman ; whoſe manners very 
many, but whoſe eloquence very few, do 
imitate, of whom the poet thus ſpeaks: 
Thou putteſt off thy cloaths, being full, 
and carryeſt thy undigeſted peacock into 
the bath; thus rawneſs, that * not di- 
geſted, cometh by the enticement to 
eat, and bringeth on ſickneſs and death. 
Leave every animal to their proper 
places and their proper uſes; thoſe that 
are wild, to the woods, and the direction 
of Providence for their haunts and their 
deſtination; and domeſtic animals to thoſe 


whoſe 
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whoſe wide grounds and fields can 
with wholeſome and true care nouriſh 
them for thy table, and coop them 
not up to fret, and waſte, and ſcrape, 
and litter, in thy ſinall incloſures or 
narrow courts: ſuffer alſo the little 
birds to live in the open air; there 
to feed, to multiply, to ſing, to ſtretch 
out their wings, and ſmooth their little 
breaſts in joy: and ye little babes, as ſaith 
Solomon, turn ye at my rebuke, bring 
them not to you to pine and die in your 
domeſtic priſons ; but rather go to them, 
ſtretch forth your ſlothful minds unto 
heaven, and join in the full choir of 


praiſe to that Power who created the 


birds of the air, and the fiſhes of the 


fea, and man to govern them all, wiſely 


and kindly, for his good. In making a 
ware to have fiſh the more readily at 
hand I ſurely have not tranſgrefled ; — 

this 
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this folly is ancient alſo.—Murena made 
wares for fiſh, and Sorgius, and had the 
names of theſe fiſhes beſtowed on them 
for ſo doing: a worthy cauſe of a ſur- 
name, to wit, that one did love a gilt- 
head, the other a lamprey : doubtleſs 
they took no leſs pains in taking and 
beſtowing their fiſh, than Scipio and 
Paulus did in delivering and beautifying 
their country; and therefore came that 
juſt proverb, in quantity all mens cares 
are almoſt equal ; but in quality far un- 
equal. Lucullus cauſed a hill to be cut 
away to incloſe fiſhes, for which Pom- 
pey the deviſer of kingdoms, called him 
the Roman Xerxes, that is to ſay, a 
digger away of hills. — One Curius, 
otherwiſe unknown, had fo many lam- 
preys that he furniſhed ſix thouſand of 
them for the triumphant ſupper of Julius 
Cæſar. 
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Cæſar. Hortenſius the orator (for learn- 


ing doth not always abate ſuch madneſs) 


loved ſo dearly one certain lamprey, that 


he mourned for him when he was dead 


as for a dear relation: he, that as 'we 
read, neither bewailed the civil wars of 
his time, nor the proſcriptions of the 
citizens, yet did he weep for the death 
of a lamprey! oh worthy love, meet to 
provoke ſuch a man to tears! This 
lightneſs is ſo great in ſuch a man as 
almoſt excuſes the folly of later days. 
Antonia, it is alſo ſaid, decked forth a 
lamprey with rings and jewels of gold, 
which ſtrange ſight brought many to the 
village of Paulo lying on the confines of 
Baai; ſhe being young was excuſable, 
and alſo from her ſex. There were 
alſo wares made for fiſhes between the 
two bridges of the Tyber: I do not 

for- 


| 
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forbid thee the uſe of fiſhes from the 
ſeas and from the rivers, their natural 
and wholeſome habitation; but IT cen- 
ſure thy abuſe, in imprifoning them, as 
well as birds, and depriving them of their 
liberty, and the enjoyment of their ſhort 


lives. 


But may not one have a monkey for 
entertainment within doors? If thou 
canſt delight in filthineſs thou mayeſt, 
and in havock, for whatſoever he find- 
eth in thy houſe he will caſt it about and 
{poll it, as I have told thee of other ani- 
mals much more of this: a houſe is not 
'its natural place, and beaſts that are 
beautiful and proper in their native 
woods, or in large farms, are noiſome 
when incloſed in ſtraiter places, and abo- 
minable in houſes, You will not ſay 


this 
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this of dogs: If you mean ſporting dogs? 
Truly I will; and as to others, though 
a a pleaſant creature, and near to man as 
it ſhould ſeem in thought and love, yet 
they breed care and cauſe anger in the 
houſe, ſo that oft malice helps them 
away for the trouble they cauſe. Adrian 
the emperor, erected monuments for 
dogs, and builded a city in the fame . 
place where in proſperous hunting he had 
ſlain a bear with his own hand, and 
uſed many times to kill a lion. I delight 
much in hunting and in hawking ; the 
exerciſe of hunting was peculiar ſome 
time to the Latins, but now to the 
Frenchmen ; to ſpeak nothing of thoſe 
kings whoſe whole life was one perpe- 
tual hunting: the chief king of them 
all, whenſoever he had any reſt from 
battle, hunted daily. At length toward 

death, 
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death, he ſought to relieve the diſcom- 
modity and weariſomeneſs of age with 
this exerciſe ; a ſtrange relief, as it ſeems 
to me, for laying error aſide, which 
gives. honour to this employment, let 
us reaſon the matter: Is dwelling, as it 
were, in woods with wild beaſts, for 
hunting may be ſaid ſo to do, or with 
dogs and birds, is this the true glory 
and magnificence of ſoul? They which 
renounce liberal ſtudies let them repair 
to the camp; but they are not quali- 
fied, for ſtudy and a foldier go together; 
ye ſhall read how Plato ſtudied philoſo- 
phy; how Homer travelled and obſerv- 
ed mankind; how Tully pleaded ; and 
how Cæſar triumphed; but ye never 
read that they hunted; it ſeems great 
labour indeed, and fo it is, of body, but 


it argues a ſlothful mind: ye rife indeed 


before 
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before day, the ſtir is as great as if the 
enemy was at the threſhold; ye run 
or ride. about ponds and waters, lands 
tilled and untilled; the huſbandman's 
honeſt diligence ye overthrow ; ye beat 
the woods and buſhes, terrify their in- 
habitants, and even fill the air with your 
noiſe and outcry and at night when 
ye come home, ye fit within doors 
carouſing and tell your mighty deeds, 
what you have maimed and what you 
have killed. — Thus you requite your 
Creator that made you; your country 
that bred you; this is the way you ſhew 
your love for your parents, your friends, 
and your family, by keeping from them 
all day, and rendering yourſelves ſtupid 
and blockiſh at night, when you ſhould 
delight them with pleaſant and uſeful con- 
verſation : Livy's hiſtory, Tully's ora- 


F tions, 
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tions, and the Divine Scriptures, are as 


unknown to you, as the cannibals whofe 


lives you imitate. Oh lay afide this 


_ folly, and contend not with barbarians 


for fame, but with men. Horſes are 
excellent creatures; and horſes are made 
to ride. There are many conditions of 
horſes, and many dangers for the horſe- 
men ; but riding with moderation ought 
not to be condemned, it is good for health, 
while hard exerciſe is bad both for thee 
and thy beaſt, though much ſought by 
the great. There are many examples of 
love to this noble animal : Alexander of 
Macedon, erected a tomb for his horſe, 


and named acity after him ; Auguſtus 


did not build a tomb, but he made a 
grave; Antonius Verſus loved his horſe 
ſo immoderately that he cauſed a ſtatue 
of gold to be made like him while he 


was 
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was alive, and when dead, a ſepulchre 
builded in the Vaticum to bury him 
among thoſe holy bones: this ſeems as 
incredible as monſtrous, but it is true; 
and the great poet Virgil, alludes to'it 
when he repreſents the ſouls of ſuch 
men delighted with their horſes in Hell. 


Theſe vanities are not the leſs but the 
greater that can allure all minds thus to 
them; nor is it only of old time, for a 
Lord dwelling in Italy, whoſe name 1 
will not utter to poſterity, becauſe of his 
folly in this, and his good judgment and 
wit in better things, who, notwithſtand- 
ing his weighty affairs, when his horſe, 
which he loved, was ſick, he had him 
laid upon a bed of ſilk, and a golden pil- 
low put under his head, while he him- 
ſelf, being confined by appointment of 

© 2 | his 
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his phyſicians for the gout, he, diſdaining 
their orders for himſelf, from extreme 
anxiety for his beaſt, being borne in the 
arms of his ſervants, and carrying his phy- 
ſicians with him, went twice or thrice 
every day to viſit his ſick horſe, and ad- 
miniſter medicine to him, ſorrowfully 
fighing and gently ſtroaking him with 
his hand, and comforting him with kind 
Ipeeches; no means of phyſic left he 
uneſſayed that might relieve his fick 
friend. Poſterity will call this a tale, 
but it is true and known of many; and 
alſo that, as this noble gentleman was 
more careful for the good health of his 
horſe than for his own, ſo when the 
poor beaſt died, when his life could not 
be ſaved, either by the art of his phyſi- | 
cians conſulting, or his friendſhip moſt 

| ardently 
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ardently exerted, and omitting no earth- 
ly thing in his behalf; he forrowed for 
him, and mourned as for a beloved 
ſon, | 


Doth not the wiſe man deſcribe, with 
an energy ſuited to this pathetic tale, the 
ſpirit, the manners, and the carriage of 
a noble horſe? In the moſt eloquent 
language he doth: and I pray thee re- 
collect alſo that ſaying of the Hebrew 
prophet, it may check thee; at thy 
rebuke, O God of Jacob, have they 
fallen aſleep that have got vpon their 
horſes :* weigh all things well, examine 
every point, the fierceneſs of ſome horſes, 
and their danger, as well as the good- 
neſs and beauty of others: conſider not 
only the pleaſant but alſo the rough paſ- 
lage, and thus preſerve in thy conduct 

Eq toward 
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toward this animal the golden mean. — 
1 poſſeſs an amazing collection of books, 
for attaining this and every virtue, great 
is my delight in beholding ſuch a trea- 
ſure : Some get books for learning ſake; 
and many for the pleaſure of boaſting 
they have them; and who do furniſh 
their chambers with what was invented 
to furniſh their minds; who uſe them no 
otherwiſe than they do their Corinthian 
veſſels, or their painted tables and ima- 
ges, to look at: there be others who 
eſteem not the true price of books as 
they are indeed, but as they may ſell 
them: a new practice crept in among 
the rich, whereby they attain one art 
more of concupiſcence, I have great 
plenty of books; where ſuch ſcarcity has 
been lamented, this is no ſmall poſ- 
ſeſſion ; it is a pleaſant but a painful 


burthen, 
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burthen, and a delectable diſtraction of 
the mind ; for if thou doſt uſe them thy 
wit muſt be buſied this way and that 
way; and thy memory troubled with this 
matter and that matter. I delight paſ- 
Monately in my books; books have 
brought fome men to knowledge, and 
ſome to madneſs ; whilſt they drew out 
of them more than they could digeſt : 
as fullneſs ſometimes hurteth the ſto- 
mach more than hunger; ſo fareth it 
with wits: and as of meals, ſo of books; 
the uſe ought to be limited according to 


the ability: in all things that which is 


a little for one is too much for an- 
other: and therefore, a wiſe man ſeeketh 
not quantity but ſufficiency: for the one 
of theſe is many times hurtful, the other 


always profitable. I have an ineſtima- 
ble many of books! What thouſands 


F 4 com- 
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compoſed the libraries of Ptolemy, and 
the Alexandrian collection, which were 
all conſumed. The great praiſe of Pto- 
lemy, as I deem, was, his cauſing the 
Holy Scriptures, with great travel and 
charge to be tranſlated out of the He- 
brew into the Greck tongue : not that 
I cenſure the collections of great men, 
but ſay, that books were to be de- 
ſtroyed, this one retained, would be a 
greater treaſure than all the millions put 
together that ever were publiſhed by 
mortal man. But it is a great mark of 
diſtinction to be the poſſeſſor of a nume- 
rous ſtore of books: Truly, it is a great 
inheritance; ſufficient for many wits, 
but well able to overthrow one ! Sam- 
monicus, who was a man of wonderful 
knowledge, gave, when he died, to 
Gordianus the younger, from the friend- 

ſhip 
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ſhip he bore his father, threeſcore and 
two thouſand books; and this diſpoſi- 
tion of them was ſuperior to all the learn- 
ing they contained, as much as gratitude 
and friendſhip exceeds all the forms of la- 
boured ſtudy. But it might be ſtudy that 
led him to this act of virtue; well- adviſ- 
ed ſtudy leads to all virtue. But as for 
ſuch a quantity of books, I pray thee if 
this good man had done nothing elſe in all 
his lifetime, if he had never written any 
thing, nay, had he never read a ſingle 
book, would he not have had, doſt thou 
think, buſineſs enough to know what 


the books were; their titles, thcir names, 


the authors, and number of the vo- 
lumes; fo that inſtead of being a philo- 
ſopher, he would have been a book- 
keeper. But with many books many 
opinions are to be learned: yes, truly; 


and 
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and with them many errors, and much 
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wicked knowledge; ſome repugnant to 
nature, to equity, and to good manners ; 

me oppoſite to the liberal ſciences, to 
the truth of things really done in hiſtory, 
to virtue, godlineſs, and the Holy Scrip- 
tures : and where ſo many matters are 
handled, and falſehood is ſo intermingled 
with the ſpeciouſneſs of truth, the diſ- 
cerning of the latter becomes the more 


hard and dangerous. 


But many authors have wrote truly— 
Admit the integrity of authors are not 
all fallible, and is not ignorance and 
ſlothfulneſs the lot of humanity ? I would 
not be thought to cavil which I abhor; 
but among the ruins of human inven- 
tions, the Holy Scripture alone remain- 
eth, both by mcans of the more ſpecial 


watch. 
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watchfulneſs and jealouſy of men over 
it, but chiefly by the expreſs working of 
God, its great author, who defendeth 
his holy word; his facred hiſtory and 
divine laws, and giveth continuance 
unto his records of mercy. But the pu- 
rity of this divine book does not exclude 
the excellence of others. The excellence 
of others I have ſhewn thee is doubtful 
and mutable: it does not exclude, but 
it ſo far overpaſſes them both in matter, 
diction, and above all, in truth and per- 
fection: of knowledge that their excel- 
lence ſnould be in compariſon moderately 
eſteemed, and ultimately proved by them. 
By this would not human learning be 
loſt or at leaſt be diſcouraged? Haſt thou 
heard of one of late, not living in the 
fields or woods; but which is the more 
marvel, in a great and flouriſhing city 

of 
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of Italy ; not a ſhepherd, nor a-plough- 
man, but a nobleman, and one of great 
credit alſo amon g the people where he 
dwelt, who ſwore that he would give a 
great ſum of money, upon condition there 
would never any learned man come and 
dwell in the country where he inhabit- 
ed. I truſt thou doſt not accuſe me of 
ſuch a ſtony heart and wicked yoice as 
this? my aim is, thou ſhouldeſt not vaunt 
| thee of books thou haſt not read; and 
like a gentleman puffed up with conceit, 
and well known, that book, ſaith he, 
is in my ſtudy; meaning the perſons 
preſent mould underſtand as if he ſaid, 
the book is in my breaſt; and ſo with 
a proud look call for the aſtoniſhed ſuf- 
frage of the gaping beholders at his wiſ- 
dom. All who poſſeſs theſe pompous 
looks, and flouriſhing vaunts, are a ri- 


diculous 
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diculous kind of people, and are fo held 
by the truly wiſe. 


Reckon not therefore the tale of thy 
books how long that will reach; but 
ſele& thoſe that will beſt inform thee 
what thou art thyſelf, and what thoſe 
who live in the world thou doſt inhabit. 
Caſt not the reſt away, there may be a 
ſeaſon for ſome others of them; for the 
mind has its ſeaſons as well as the earth; 
and ſome variety in books is as neceſſary 
to it as to all other things in life: it is 
the too great multitude that create im- 
pediments to true knowledge, from the 
difficulty of choice; the diverſity of ways 
many times deceive the traveller; and 
while one book may be read with profit, 
perhaps many may be turned over to no 
account : the one tranſlation of the king 


of 
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of Egypt was the diadem of his mind; 
in that he raiſed a bleſſing for poſterity ; 
to thy memory commit thy knowledge, 
and ſhut not up thy mind with the co- 
verings of thy books: and as to thoſe 
thou haſt tied in chains, if they could 


break away and ſpeak, they would bring 


thee to the judgment of their private 
priſon; there will they privily weep, and 
that for ſundry things; but eſpecially for 
this, that one covetous perſon hath ſuch 
abundance which he hides and uſes not, 
while many that are really ſtudious are 
periſhing in mind, for the lack of what 


is ſo dear, not merely to their eyes, 


but moſt precious to their hearts! The 


end of all reading ſhould teach thee to 
be patient with thoſe manners around 


thee thou canſt not cure; and to leave 


unto the world the remedies thereof : 
to 
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to embrace love, to reverence the worthy, 
and mildly to overpaſs the reſt as ſo 
many little flies, who, if thou doſt not 
mind, they will have not the power to 
annoy thee: that thy life is for the care 
of thy own proper buſineſs, not for the 
care over the lives of others: ſo ſhalt 
thou neither fear any, nor will any have 
cauſe to fear thee! 


Many may fear my wit, for it is very 
quick pray God it be quick unto vir- 
tue; otherwiſe look how much the 
quicker the nearer to deſtruction. I have 
a moſt ready wit; if applied unto good 
arts it is a precious furniture of the 
mind! My wit is ſharp: it is not the 
ſharpneſs but the brightneſs and ſtaid- 
neſs of the wit that deſerves commenda- 
tion: ſmall wits appear keen, but they 

are 


06 n r. 
are rebated with a ſmall force, and fail 
at the firſt rencounter: alſo, there is no- 
thing more odious unto wiſdom than 
ſharpneſs, nothing more grievous to a 
philoſopher than a ſophiſt; ſo that it 
Was anciently faid, that Pallas could not 
abide ſpiders, whoſe curious work and 
fine webs being fo brittle, ſerved to no 
purpoſe. My wit is prompt; take 
heed it be not crafty ; ſor Salluſt writeth 
that Cataline was a man of notable cou- 
rage, but of a corrupt and ready wit. I 
require in thee a good and a modeſt 
wit, rather than a great and a ſharp 
one; for a keen wit hath produced 
many evils, and ſeldom were there any 
many errors but they ſprung from great 
wits. I may ſurely pride myſelf in my 
ſwiftneſs of body: Tell me whither thy 
running tendeth ? My ſwiftneſs is won- 
derful ! 
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derful! Run ye mortal men whither ye 
lit, the fwiftneſs of Heaven outrunneth 
you. Such ſwiftneſs as mine hath 
ſcarcely been heard of! the f pace on 
which it ean exerciſe, will ſoon in- 
cloſe thee in thy running: and ad- 
mit the whole earth were thine, thy 
ſlowneſs would become no leſs certain! 
My ſwiftneſs at the preſent is ineſtima- 
ble, and is praiſed by thouſands. —The 
commendation of ſwiftneſs may be due 
to the foul, unto which the ſeas, the 
heavens, and eternity; the ſpaces of 
nature, the hidden places, and ſecrets 
of all things lie open : as for thy body, 
whither its ſwiftneſs tendeth when the 
earth is, as it were, only a point in na- 
ture, is known without aſtrological con- 
jecture or geometrical demonſtration, —I 
may well uſe it while I can, for I am now 


G incre- 
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incredibly ſwift ! However thou mayſt 


excel all men, I doubt whether thou canſt 


match a hare in this fine quality of ſwift= , 


neſs ?—Indeed my ſwiftneſs is marvel- 
lous !—The ſame accompanying many, 
upon hanging hills and broken moun- 
tain ſides, hath diſappointed them of the 
plain ground; and many alſo that would 
run, or as it were fly, by vaulting or 
otherwiſe, upon the walls or battlements 
of towers; upon the tacklings of ſhips, 
and upon the crags of hills: ſhortly after 
by ſome little trippings or ſlidings of the 
foot, have been found dead in the high- 
ways. To be true with thee, it is againſt 
the courſe of nature, that there ſhould 
be ſuch uncommon lightneſs, in heavy 


bodies; and if this nimble faculty is pur- 


ſued, it will not long continue; for, 
ſhould a man eſcape unhurt, which is a 
great 
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great chance, yet it is an outſtretch too 
mighty for the nerves; and will bring 
much wiearineſs, if not ſecret damage 
to the delicate ſprings of life! All the 
ſpurs of youth are dangerous; they ra- 
ther need thoſe bridles that come in with 
age ; which by the former may be leap- 
ed before-hand to deſtruction. If it be 
needful to moderate this extreme ſwift- 
neſs of body, can the memory be too 
ſwift ? — The memory may alſo be too 
quick, and cauſe thy mind to be a gal- 
lery full of ſmoaky images for want 
of clearneſs; among ſo many things, 
the arrangement is difficult; and but a 
few can truly delight! Is it not griev- 
ous enough to have ſeen or ſuffered 
evils, but they muſt continually haunt 
thy mind with their dreadful re-appear- 
ances ? — I am indeed full of remem- 
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brances ! What man can take delight in 
thoſe that are painful unleſs wholly free 
from them: and of whom can this be 
faid, I pray you? No man can think on 
poverty with eaſe, but he that is rich; 
on ſickneſs, but in health; on priſon, 
but at liberty; on labour, but in quiet; 
on baniſhment, but in freedom ! — My 
memory is manifold, and containeth 
much time, — Some things then muſt 
prick thy conſcience, ſome wound thy 
heart, ſome confound, ſome terrify, ſome 
overthrow thee ! ſo that thy face ſhall 
in filence mark the interchan geable red 
and pale of thy ſoul, and this is frequent- 
ly diſcerned as well as felt. When one 
offered to teach Themiſtocles the art of 
memory, he, in conſcious humility an- 
ſwered, I had rather learn the art of for- 
getfulneſs. What man ſhould learn is, 


to 
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to reject all that is uſeleſs in remem- 
brance; and to retain, with cheerful- 
neſs, all that can profit and amend. — 
F orget not thy fins, that thou mayſt 
ſorrow and repent; remember death, 
that thou mayſt fin no more; remember 
the judgment of God, that thou mayſt | 
juſtly fear; and never forget his mercy, 
that thou mayſt never be led to deſpair! | 


Is it not then lawful for me to boaſt of 
virtue ?—Admit it be lawful, yet it is only 
ſo to boaſt of it in him who is the giver. 
But the virtue I have gained by improve- 
ment is my own. — It is the property of 
yirtue to doubt, rather than to believe all 
things of itſelf ; and to riſe to the cauſes 
that produced, rather than to glory in 
the things obtained. The virtue of my 
mind is great ! — Take heed, left the 

G 3 greater 
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greater it be ſuppoſed, the leſs it be in- 
deed : weigh thou not what is done, but | 
what ought to be done; not what ye 
have, but what ye want: true virtue 
thirſteth continually, burneth, as it were, 
to riſe, and the more it doth ſo, the 
poorer it ſeemeth to itſelf; for in this 
aſcent, hill beyond hill appears; and 

when ye think ye are at the ſummit, ye 
have yet a vaſt ſpace to penetrate. I 
feel that my virtue is greater than is 
accuſtomable to obtain.—I fear me, 
leaſt this boaſting proceed rather from 
pride than from virtue; no renown is ſo 
great that pride will not obſcure : this 
doth he know to be true, who being 
created bright, ſhining, and renowned, 
became from an angel of light, the 
prince of darkneſs. In this ſhort life 
virtue cannot be perfect, for life is a 


5 
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warfare, not a throne! and whoever 
thinketh he is come to the top, is the 
loweſt of all, as by ſo doing he forſaketh 
the path that leadeth thereto ; for there 
is nothing ſo contrary to profit as the 
opinion of perfection. No man. endea- 
voureth to do that, which he ſuppoſeth 
done already.—My virtue is real; as far 
as the capacity of nan reacheth.— 
Take thy paſt life and lay it down 
before thine eyes; and, being an uncor- 
rupt judge in thy own cauſe, require of 
thyſelf an account of all thy words, 
thoughts, and deeds, through every day, 
and then ſhalt thou ſee how little real 
there is in thy mind: perhaps it is filled 
with vices, or at beſt with errors; if 
thou have any goodneſs rejoice humbly 
therein, and know, that if thou thinkeſt 
thyſelf great, thou muſt have rode on 

| G 4 | ſome 
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ſome flying horſe to be ſo ſoon wiſe be- 
fore thy | time. As for me, ſays a great 
man, I do not think I have attained, or 
am become perfect and another; thine 
eyes have ſeen my imperfection! many are 
learned, but few are wiſe; ye have heard 
What is included in that wiſdom that 
cometh from above! Canſt thou ſay all 
this of thyſelf? Solomon could not, 
though reputed the wiſeſt of men; but 
how he failed in one part of his life, 
his many wives and concubines, and 
his worſhipping of falſe gods, ſheweth. 
Socrates, of meer men was alone judged 
wiſe, by the Oracle; and he was near 
to it; but even he offered to a falſe god, 
knowing, as it 1s thought, and believ= 
ing in the true! So that it has been 
juſtly ſaid, no man has been wiſe or 
perfect in this world: they have exerciſed, 
but 
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but have not completed: as for our age, 
it is more happy than the age of the wiſe 
men ! they could reckon up but ſeven 
they thought truly deſerving of that 
name; but in every town now, there are 
ſuch. multitudes, that they are like to 
flocks of ſheep: nor is it any marvel 
there ſhould be ſuch numbers; ſeeing 
they are ſo eaſily made] There cometh 
a fooliſh young man to the church, his 
maſters praiſe and extol him, either from 
love or ignorance: he ſwelleth and 
marcheth proudly ; the people gaze at 
him aſtonied, his kinsfolks and friends 
can ſcarce contain their joy! he being 
willed, getteth up into the pulpit, and 
overlooking all from on high, murmureth 
out, no one can tell what! but they ex- 
tol him with praiſe to heaven as one that 
hath ſpoken like a god! In the mean 
time 
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time the bells jingle, the trumpets rattle, 
rings fly about, kiſſes are given, and a 
piece of a black round cloth is hung on 
his ſhoulders ;- when all this is finiſhed, 
| down cometh the wiſe man, that went up 
a fool! Thus are wiſe men made now-a- 
days; but a wiſe man indeed, is made 
otherwiſe. I myſelf entered once into 
holy orders; I glory in my perfect Re- 
ligion! the rock of true Religion is 
Chriſt, by which man is tied to God; it 
ingrafteth humility and rooteth out pride: 
here thou canſt not rejoice too much! 
for the direct path from this mortal life to 
the life everlaſting is here ſhewn thee 
IJ thank God for it Thou haſt faid well; 
be thankful indeed, by keeping it from 
the errors of negligence, and the guilt of 
fin ; then ſhall the controverſy ceaſe 
what is Religion? I poſſeſs; and all men 
| ſhall 
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ſhall behold it in me! It is not the ring 
of gold, the ſcarlet veſtment, or the im- 
perial purple; it is not accoutfing the 
body with the burniſhed harneſs, or the 
hand with the glittering ſword ! it is not 
building the coſtly temple or ſplendid pa- 
lace, pleading the niceſt cauſe, managing 
the fierceſt courſer; ſteering the nobleſt 

ſhip through the daunting tempeſt ; 
plunging into the bottomleſs ocean for 
its conceal'd ſtores ; or ruſhing into the 
ſmoke of the fierceſt battle, to maintain 
or to advance to empire ! that will give 
Religion and wiſdom ! or ſave from de- 
ſtruction, with a proud heart ſeeking its 
own applauſe ! But to be well reported 
of by others, ſhews deſert and gains 
friends, even of thoſe that are abſent. 
. My good fame hath done this. 


Report 
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Report made Maſiniſſo known to 
Scipio ; ſo that he that was wont to be 
the leader of all the Carthagenian horſe- 
men againſt the Romans, became, after- 
terwards, General of the Roman horſe- 
men againſt the | Carthagenians 3 and 
not only gained the hearts of his private 
enemies, but alſo of thieves and of 
pirates; the common enemies of all: 
. for the glory of his name drew them to 
the place of his exile, where, according 
to their uſual roughneſs, forcibly ruſh- 
ing in upon him, they appeared to him 
at the firſt ſight moſt terrible; but per- 
ceiving themſelves to be ſuſpected, lay- 
ing aſide their fierce looks, ſetting apart 


their weapons, and ſending away their 


guard, they conformed themſelves to 
unaccuſtomed mildneſs ; and only the 
chief of theſe thieyes came up to him, 


to 
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to the intent to worſhip him as a God ! 
and make a church of his houſe ! 
They wearied his victorious right hand 
with many kiſſes, hung up their gifts 
in the porch of his houſe, as if of- 
fered upon the altars of their Gods, 
according to their country cuſtom, and 
rejoicing, as if they had ſeen a heavenly 
viſion, they departed in tranſports of 
content! This happened, indeed, unto 
Scipio from report; but where wilt 
thou find a Scipio now ? Report hath 
won me friends beyond the Alps, and 
beyond the ſeas! Thou muſt then have 
acquaintance in the mid-way between 
earth and heaven! 1 pray thee, what 
colonies are thoſe thou ſpeakeſt of; for 
no travellers have conveyed to me the 


account of ſuch. It may be, the moon 
may have had tidings of thee alſo; for 
| the 
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the vanity of man reacheth, indeed, be - 
yond the ſurfãce of the earth! | +. | 


If fame is of no uſe, why are the 


plaudits in the amphitheatres, and the 
admiration” of their ſuperſtructures, ſo 
general? The cruelties done there, and 
the grievous accidents, ought rather to 
have furniſhed groans and tears; and yet 
the great and good Prince Auguſtus, a 
ſtrange error in ſuch a mind, appointed 
a place there for the veſtal virgins, whoſe 
chaſtity was ſuch, that nothing was 
more perfect, no fame ſo tender, none 
ſo revered | inſomuch, that all geſtures, 
almoſt all motion, -all trimming of the 
body, all talk not divine, was in them 
ſeverely reprehended and puniſhed, A 
thouſand couple of fencers appeared at 
once at the amphitheatre for the fight ; 

flocks 
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flocks of elephants and tigers, lions, 
leopards, wild aſſes, and rampant horſes, 
with other ſtrange beaſts ſent out of de- 
ſarts, parks, and foreſts, from every 
part of the world; and ſuch was the 
ſumptuouſneſs of the building for theſe 
ſhews, that huge pillars of marble were 
brought by land and by ſea, carved with 
infinite ſkill, proudly poliſhed on the 
tops,. and their branches gliſtering with 
fine gold. Three hundred and three- 
ſcore of theſe monſtrous pillars were 
brought in to finiſh a work the greateſt 
ever made by the hands of man; inſo- 
much that the amazement and the loud 
outcries of joy from the throng, ſtunned, 
and almoſt petrified the numberleſs ſpec- 
tators : nor did this madneſs ceaſe here; 
for ſuch was the number of works that 
aroſe in imitation, that there was no- 


thing 
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thing in all the whole world ſo to be 
wondered at as Rome. To aggrandize 
this famous city the very bowels of the 
earth were pierced, the flints digged up, 
the hidden rocks diſcovered, rivers taken 
out of their ſoft beds, and conveyed 
away in pipes, the fretting ſea ſhut in 
or out as was required, and with great 
banks torn from itſelf ! the mountains, 


being undermined, their tops were left 
hanging, as it were, in the air, without 
ſupport, and the bottom of the ſea, 
with all its inhabitants, ſporting in 
freedom; this was alſo ſearched and in- 
vaded. Moreover, to the end there 
may want no kind of miſchief, what 
bloody flaughter, not only of private 
men, but of whole multitudes, do hap- 
pen at theſe ſhews. The profuſe laugh- 
ter at the beginning, turned into griev- 


ous 
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ous ſorrow in the end, when the dead 
bodies were carrying along with the 
Weepers that belonged to them, follow- 

ing in woe. There is alſo much danger 
in ſuch a weighty maſs of people; and it 
hath happened more than once, that the 
buildings ſtrength, though it appeared 
great, was not equal to the load placed 
on it; as chanced under Tiberius, the 
Emperor, at a notable. ſhew at the city 
Tidena, thou muſt have heard how, by 
the fall of the ampitheatre there, twenty 
thouſand perſons were killed in one day. 
The expences that by theſe ſtructures 
were brought on the common wealth, 
were incredible, and no leſs the toilin 3 
care of the builders, and the agonies and 
death of the workmen by accidents and 
by cruel fatigue; alſo coſtly pleafant 
odours, ſo much cried up by the delicate, 
H - might, 


| 
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might, how ſtrange ſoever it _—_ appear, | 
be well included in this view of folly 
and expence : for on ſuch occaſions they 
were the more profuſely uſed ; it may be, 


as is their general intent, to put away 


other ſmells; and on this account they 
are always to be ſuſpected. The Aﬀy- 


rians, the Arabians, and the Sabei, when 


they were vanquiſhed by your weapons, 
overcame you with their odours; which 
the rough and invincible ſobriety of your 
forefathers reſiſted ſo long, that the five 
hundred, three ſcore, and fifth year after 
the founding of the city of Rome, pro- 
viſion was made by a ſtrict edict of the 
cenſor, that no man ſhould bring ſweet 
foreign ointments or odours into the 
city. Lacedamon alſo, which I call the 
Grecian Rome, reſiſted this infection of 


odours, as if "Oy had been an army 


coming 
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coming againſt them. I thought ſweet 


odours kept off infection. Thoſe who 
think odours wholeſome, are deceived : 
all ſmells, even the perfume of incloſed 
flowers, that call forth the nerves too 
ſtrongly, are hurtful, and are known to 
be ſo by well judging men in theſe mat- 
ters; and as a covering for other ſmells 
are offenſive to the ſenſes of many, and 
above all to the valiant: a young man 
ſo perfumed coming before the Emperor 
Veſpaſian, to give him thanks for the 
office which he had beſtowed upon him, 
as he ſtood before him, the Emperor 
perceiving the ſmell, and diſdaining the 
wearer, with a ſtern countenance and 
rough voice, I had rather, ſaid he, thou 
hadſt ſmelt of garlick; and, ſo well 
checked (cancelling the letters wherein 
he had granted him his good will) he 
| H 2 ſent 
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ſent him away fruſtrate of his appoint- 
ment, in full liberty to enjoy his plea- 
fant odours. To ſome they have 
brought another ſort of danger ; this 
| happened to Plautius, a ſenator in the 
triumviral proſcription, who, for fear of 
death, hiding himſelf in the falernitone 
dens, was bewrayed there, by the ſmell 
of his ointments, purchaſing thereby to 
himſelf deſtruRion ; and to the proſcri- 
bers excuſe of their cruelty ; for who 
would not judge that he was juſtly ſlain, 
who, in ſuch troubles of the common 
wealth, and ſo great danger of private 
men, would ſpend time in decking him- 
ſelf up with ſweet ſmelling odours ? 1 
cannot but ſay F am well affected to. 
theſe pleaſant odours! Leave them off, 
if thou wilt follow my council, both for 
thy health and thy honeſty ; for every 

| artificial 
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artificial uſe is ſomething againſt nature, 
and not quite ſorting with a true mind. | 
Read what is written concerning this, | 
both by the Greeks and the Latins, and 
conſider the legions. of vices that came 
in with ſweet odours. But may I not 
with reverence notice, that Jeſus Chriſt 
allowed his feet to be bathed with pre- 
cious ointment! Verily it was not the 
delight of odours, but the delight in 
the affection and tears of the offerer, 
that cauſed Jeſus to permit this anoint- 
ing: he ſaw the humility of the giver, 
and he would not repulſe the gift direct- 
ed by the cuſtom of the country as pre- 
cious, and a witneſs of the heart that 
preſented it; to whom a mine of gold 
would have been droſs for the love of 
Chriſt: be then, like her, lowly, hum- 
ble, and diſintereſted, and odours ſhall 
H 3 not 
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not be required to give thee glory. I 
deſire no praiſe for trifling ornaments. 
But ſay that I write well, ſhall not that 
bring me glory? There is no end of 
books, faith the wiſe man, and in much 
ſtudy is much wearineſs ; yet they ſhould 
write that have {kill and are able and 
thoſe who have not, ſhould read and 


hear. If there is ſome danger in giv- 


ing the ſenſe of others, what is it to 
compoſe and ſet forth the hidden 
thoughts of the mind. We may in- 
fect, or affect, but can we refreſh? can 
we inform? can we lighten the heavy 
burthen of the mind ? ſubdue the ſtub- 
born purpoſe of the will? if we can, 
we write gloriouſly | otherwiſe it may be 
ſaid with Cicero, dried puddles, and no 
fountains, ſpring from their pens. — 
There are ſome who write, who would 


have 
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have done well to go to plough, to keep 
ſheep, to drive the ſhuttle, or to play 
the mariner; and likewiſe many handi- 
crafts men have been worthy to become 
philoſophers ; and ſome that were born 
in the fields, or under hedges, or on $ 
ſtalls, and in ſhops; on the wallet of 
the ſoldier, or on the netting of ſhips, 
were deſerving of everlaſting fame 
whereby it cometh to paſs, that they 
who are ignorant of theſe hidden cauſes, 
do wonder if in the middle of the ſea, - 
in the village, in the woods; there be 

found ſharp and quick wits, while in 
the ſchools many are dull and blockiſh, 
If writing be to profit poſterity, there is 
nothing better; if to get a name only, 
there is nothing worſe ; ſuch ſeek wind 
without fails; and to them it may be 
ſaid, Sailors, not thee, ſhould deſire the 


H 4 conveyance 
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conveyance of that element. My writ- 
ing ſhall be accounted of, for that which 
gives vigour to the ſpirit is my lot. I 
was born in freedom. He is not free 
that is born, but he that dieth; fortune 
hath power over him that cometh into 
the world, but none over him that is 
gone out of it—ſhe, overthroweth ſtrong 
Cities, ſhe, vanquiſheth valiant armies : 
ſhe, ſubdueth mighty kingdoms! the 
grave is an impregnable caſtle, there the 
worms bear rule, and not fortune ; whoſo 
therefore hath ſtept into that liberty, of 
all men they are alone free from the in- 
ſults of this life : thou boaſteth thyſelf 
to be free, and knoweſt not whether 
thou ſhalt enter this day a freeman, I 
ſay not into thy grave, but into thy 
chamber; thy liberty hangeth by a weak 
thread; as do all things wherein ye 

firmly 
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firmly truſt. I am a free man! For this 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe thou calleſt thyſelf a 
free man, becauſe thou haſt no maſter ; 
but hear what Seneca faith; Knoweth 
thou not at what age Hecuba and Creſus, 
and the mother of Darius, and Plato, 
and Diogenes, came into bondage? Or 
doſt thou forget Regulus and Valerianus, 
the one made flave to the Carthagenians ; 
the other to the Perſians ; the one con- 
ſumed with fervitude, the other put to 
a cruel death. What ſhall I fay of 
Syphax and Perfius, the kings of Mace- 
don and Numedia, who fell down from 
the top of their kingdoms, into the 
Roman fetters. How many in thy own 
age have been thurſt out of the court 
into priſon ; how many kings made bond 
ſlaves, the happier in freedom, the more 
miſerable in bondage ; be not proud, 

therefore, 
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therefore, of thy liberty, it is a moſt 
; ſweet thing indeed to enjoy, but the loſs 
of it is the more to be doubted ; for the 
face of human things change daily. 
Neither think thyſelf a free man be- 
cauſe thou haſt no maſter, art born of 
free parents, waſt never taken priſoner in 
war, nor ſold for a ſlave. Ye have invin- 
cible maſters of your minds, hidden ene- 
mies and inward wars ! for a ſmall price 
ye miſerably ſell your ſouls to ſin, and 
are tied to vile pleaſures with indiſſolu- 
able chains. Go your way, vaunt of 
your freedom, judge him to be bound, 
ſubject to one mortal maſter ; but as for 
him that is oppreſſed with a thouſand 
immortal tyrants, him ye account free 
Even finely as ye do make judgment of 
other things; verily it is not fortune 

9 that 
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that maketh a man free, it is virtue: if 
thou be wiſe, if thou be juſt, if thou 
be modeſt, if thou be patient, if thou 
be intrepid, if thou be godly, then thou 
art free indeed! I am not only free 
myſelf, but I was born in a free and 
famous country: thou haſt alſo known 
countries and cities that have been er 

ſlaved as well as men. Of ancient ex- 
amples, the moſt free cities of Lacede- 
mon and of Athens, firſt ſuffered a 
civil, and afterward a foreign yoke. The 
holy city of Jeruſalem, the mother of 
everlaſting liberty, was in temporal ſub- 
jection to the Romans and the Aſſyrians; 
and is now in captivity to the Egypt- 
ians; and Rome itſelf, not only a free city, 
but the lady of nations, was firſt en- 
ſlaved to her own citizens, and after- 
ward to the moſt vile perſons: ſo that 
no man can ever truſt to his own free- 


dom, 
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dom, or to the freedom of his empire. 
I was horn in a glorious country, then 
will it be ſo much the harder for thee 
to face the light, for the ſmall ſtars do 
ſhine by night, but they are dull in the 
beams of the ſun, My country is 
noble. By what nobility, is the queſ- 
tion ? for a country is made noble, by 
the number of inhabitants, by the 
abundance of wealth, by the fertility of 
the ſoil, and the commodious ſituation ; 
by wholeſome air, and clear ſprings ; the 
. fea nigh, ſafe havens, and convenient 
rivers. That is commonly called a noble 
country, that is fruitful of wine and 
other commodities, as corn, cattle, 
flocks of ſheep, herds of udder beaſts ; - 
and mines of gold and filver. We call that 
a good country wherein are bred ſtrong 
horſes, fat oxen, tender kids, and plea- 
ſant 
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ſant fruits: but where good men are 
bred, ye neither enquire after nor think 

it worthy the enquiring; howbeit, it is 
the virtue of its citizens that conſtitutes 
the glory and ſafety of a country; and 
therefore Virgil, in deſcribing the Ro- 
man glory, did not ſo much as touch 
upon the former; but ſpoke of the might 
of the empire, the valour of the people, 
and the ſtrength of their children. 


I rejoice in my noble country. — 
What if thou art obſcure in ſuch a 
noble country, or perhaps vile; thou 
ſhalt then be the ſooner marked. — 
My country is very famous. 
Cataline had not been ſo infamous, 
or Nero, had they not been born in 
ſo famous a country. I am of a well- 


known 
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known country >Dalch thou gliſter of 
thyſelf this will bring thee into darkneſs. 
Among ſo many eyes there is no lurking; 
knoweſt thou not the ſaying, I had ra- 
ther thy country were known by thee 
than thou by thy country; nay, even 
then, there is no fame without the con- 
tempt of the ignorant or the envy of the 
proud, the firſt is the ſafer, the other 
the more famous evil: many that might 
be named, had they remained buried in 
ſome poor corner, would have been 
great there, who, ſhewing themſelves, 
were diſparaged. The anſwer. of The- 
miſtocles to a man who aſcribed his fame 
to his city 1s pertinent: verily I, ſhould 
not be obſcure there; nor thou renown- 
ed: Plato, on the contrary, as great 
wits ſometimes have great errors, gave 
thanks for many things and in that he 

did 
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did well: he gave thanks to nature for 
making him a man and not a beaſt; of 
the male kind, and not a woman; an 
Athenian, not a Theban; and laſtly, 
that he was born in the time of So- 
crates. Some learned men have thought 
this an error in Plato, and I do in 
part agree with them; for I pray thee 
to what purpoſe is it to rejoice in theſe 
things, as if Providence governed only 
ſuch and ſuch times, and loved only 
ſuch and ſuch perſons ! Does not he go- 
vern all? is not the Barbarian and the 
Scythian, great cities and ſmall villages, 
the wiſe and unwiſe, the bond and the 
free, all his? Have there not been many 
Barbarians that have excelled many Gre- 
cians, both in virtue and in wit? have 
not ſome women ſurpaſſed in glory and 
in invention certain men, and been more 


com- 
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commendable ? and to be ſhort, ſuppoſ- 
ing Plato had been an ox or an afs, how 
ſhould that have belonged to Plato, who 
would not then have been Plato, but that 
thing which nature had framed : unleſs 
perhaps, he gave credit to the opinion 
of Pythagoras, that ſouls paſſed out of 
one body into another, which his deep 
philoſophy muſt ſurely queſtion z and 
which our religion does deny. Alſo why 
was it ſo noble a matter to be born at 
Athens, that no other place was equal, 
no not Thebes! Were not Homer and 
Pythagoras himſelf, Democrates and 
Anexagoras, and Ariſtotle, and thou- 
ſands of great men, born elſewhere; and 
if they ſeek for wit, was not the poet 
Pindarus born at Thebes; who, as Ho- 
race ſayeth, cannot poſſibly. be matched 
by imitation : and though Thebes was 

deſpiſed 
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deſpiſed by the Grecians, did it not pro- 
duce Epaminondas, that excellent phi- 
loſopher, and moſt valiant captain, and 
in the opinion of all men, through 
every age, prince and chief of all the 
Grecians. He who almoſt utterly ſub- 
verted the Lacedemonians, and put 
Plato's countrymen, the Athenians, into 
ſuch fear, that when he was dead, being 
delivered of a great terror, they gave 
themſelves up to licentiouſneſs and floth, 
and while this great man adorned 
| Thebes, how many thouſands of fools 
lived at Athens. Plato ought there- 
fore to have given thanks, not that he 
was born at Athens, but born with 
ſuch a wit, ſuch a mind, ſuch good 
liking of his parents, and in ſuch plen- 
ty, that they were enabled to get him 
inſtructed in all goodneſs; for theſe 

I things 
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things it behoved ſo learned a man zea- 
louſly to have given thanks unto that 
God which had beſtowed them on him: 
not for Socrates or Athens. Let it be alſo 
recollected, that in that ſchool, among 
many others, were Alcibiades and Cre- 
tias; the one an enemy to his coun- 
try, the other a moſt cruel tyrant, 
to whom how much their maſter So- 
crates availed let Plato anſwer me; or 
elſe underſtand that the doctrine of an 
earthly ſchoolmaſter, however great, as 
was Socrates, by univerſal conſent, is 
not to be vaunted as beyond all things, 
ſince that only belongs to the gracious 
and heavenly ſchoolmaſter. 


I live not only in a free country, but 
in a large city: the diſcommodities of 

a large city are many; the church is far 
of 
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off, the market far off; the artificers and 
our friends are diſtant ; the one hurtful 
to the mind, the other to the body. 
There is no harder diſtance than this ; 
when it is painful to viſit, and diſcourte- 
ſy to neglect. Doſt thou remember how 
Horace complaineth of this ; one of my 
friends, ſays he, liveth upon the hill 
Quirinus, the other at the furthermoſt 
part of Aventine, and both of them 
muſt be viſited: at ſuch diſtances, 
 whenſoever thou determineſt to travel 
abroad, diſpoſe of thy affairs, and ſet 
thy houſe in order, for thou art uncer- 
tain whether thou ſhalt return or not: 


and in ſuch wandering, men go as it 
were into another world, and have need 
of a loadſtone to dire& their courſe.— 
This way is the eaſieſt, but that is the 

I 2 readieſt 
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readieſt way; the place of judgment 
thou muſt paſs in one, the crouded 
theatre in the other; the market and its 
dirt in a third. Theſe, and a thouſand 
more are the rocks and dangers of cities, 
which when thou paſſeth through to 
return to thine own houſe, thou 
runneft the riſk of coming thither again 
in ſafety. Philip the Orator, when in 
years complained that the ſhips were too 
far off from the place of judgment ; all 
theſe troubles are wanting in a ſmall 
town, and the other diſcommodities that 
are already alledged. | 


I was firſt in a ſmall town, but I re- 
moved into a great city. Then thou 
didſt launch out of a quiet haven into 
a rough fea: with great men it may 
proſper, with ſmall it may prove a raſh- 
. neſs; _ 
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neſs: the Claudii did the like in coming 
from the Sabines to Rome; Marcus 
Cato from Tuſculum; Marius and Ci- 
cero from Arpine; and they gained fame 
by ſo doing; but where ſhall we find 
ſuch men who would have been great 
wherever they had been? thou ſhalt 
have many witneſſes inſtead of a few, 
and thoſe of ſound judgment to try thee; 
endeavour thou that thy little good doth 
not -periſh in the removing, ſo that the 
beauty of thy new country, inſtead of 
brightening doth not caſt a cloud over 
thee. It can ſcarcely do that, for I 
come of an. honourable family, and that 
will advance me! To infinite trouble and 
probable diſgrace; for nothing bewray- 
eth the ſtains of poſterity more than the 
glory and brightneſs of their anceſtors, 
My blood is of great clearneſs. —All blood 

13 1s 
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s for the moſt part of the like colour ; 
but if there be any clearer than other, the 
nobility hath not cauſed it, but health. 
My parents are of great honour and inte- 
grity.— Integrity doth not often deſcend ! 
in truth it is quite diſtinct from patrimony 
and heritage. How much more noble 
than his father was Cæſar; how much 
more obſcure than his father, the ſon of 
Africanus! A father may love and make 
rich, but he cannot make noble; vile 
ſubſtance may be tranſmitted which be- 

longs to, and which may obſcure heirs ; 
but the inviſible rays of glory ſhine not 
out nor are tranſmitted by the power of 
mortal direction. 


I am of great earthly note. Then 
thou art deprived of the ſweet tranquil- 
lity of living ſecret, and out of know- 

. ledge 
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ledge: whatſoever thou doſt, the people 
will talk of it, how thou liveſt at home, 
and how thou feaſteth at dinner and 
ſupper, thy neighbours will covet to 
know; and not only the order of thy 
daily diet, but the ſecrets of thy family ; 
what thou doeſt with thy children, what 
with thy ſervant, how thou behaveſt ta 
thy wife; even the leaſt word thou 
ſpeakeſt of the ſmalleſt matter, and they 
will the moſt do this, who have the 
leaſt to do with thee ! This is the fruit 
of thy clear blood and thy nobility ; that 
if thou tread thy ſhoe never ſo little awry, 
thou ſhalt be called the ſhame of thy 
ſtock, and a baſe degrader of the path 
which was trodden before thee into 
honour and dignity. Deſerved nobility 
is not gotten by the birth, but by the 
life; and many times by the death: of 


I 4 many 
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many noble families paſt there is no 
memorial left. Time diminiſheth every 
thing : families, cities, yea the world 
itſelf ! the beginning of man is one, 
there is but one father of mankind: all 
flew from one fountain, which paſſeth 
ſome time troubled, and ſome time clear: 
ynto all on this condition, that which 
was clear becomes obſcure, and the ob- 
ſcure is made clear : wherefore he-that 
was wont to ride proudly through the 
midſt of the city, managing his fierce 
courſer with a golden bridle, now driveth 
his flow oxen up and down the fields 
with a ſimple goad. There is no king, 
faith Plato, but he comes of low degree, 
and none of low degree but he comes of 
kings! and how much a wiſe peaſant is 
better than a foolifh nobleman, thou 
ſhalt know when thou haſt experienced 


how 
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how hard it is to found, how eaſy to 
_ overthrow nobility! The wheel of 
mortal things turns ſwift , but its courſe 
being long, this ſhort life perceiveth it 
not ; elſe the ſpades of kings, and the 
ſcepters of clowns might be well diſ- 
cerned ; leave of therefore to colour thy 
name with other men's virtues, leaſt if 
every one fequire his own thou be 
laughed at for thy own nakedneſs. I 
ſpeak it not willingly, but experience 
ſheweth, that ſeldom the ſon of an ex- 
cellent man is excellent ! 

I enjoy in this admirable country, à 
great eſtate, and I have a very fruitful 
land. Underſtand the power of him 
that maketh it fruitful, and fo uſe the 
heavenly giſts then thou diſpleaſe not 
the giver of them. Let not thy plenty 
drive away thy ſobriety and the modeſty 


of 
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of thy mind: but let thy friends and 
the poor partake of thy fruitfulneſs. I 
huſband moſt excellently my land. Huſ- 
bandry in old times was the moſt holy 
and innocent life. It is likely that huſ— 
bandmen were the laſt that did become 
wicked; but now I fear that towniſh 
villanies have crept into country cottages, 
The art of huſbandry was in great eſ- 
teem among wiſe men ; and the poet 
ſays, When juſtice forſook the earth, 
ſhe left her laſt footſteps among huſband- 
men. Cato the Cenſor was held to be 
the moſt excellent huſbandman in his 
time, though a ſenator, orator, and cap- 
tain : who will then be aſhamed to till 
the ground with Cato who had triumph- 
ed for conquering Spain ! who would be 
aſhamed to call to his oxen when that 
revered voice drove thera along the fur- 


row! 
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row who would diſdain the plough and 
the harrow made noble by hands that 
had wielded the ſword, wrote on philo- 
ſophy, and gathered together the pre- 
cepts of huſbandry! I will not prefer, 
this occupation however to the liberal 
arts: yet it ſeemeth to me, that if Cato 
could find time for it, other excellent 
perſons may, for recreation, graft the 
tender twig upon the budding ſtock, 
or correct the lank leaves with the 
crooked hook, or lay quickſets into the 
dyke in hopes of encreaſe, or bring the 
ſilver ſtreams by new digged furrows 
into the thirſty meadows : but not dig 
and delve as if it were their trade, ſeeing 
their minds may be framed for more 
noble exerciſes; that good mother 
nature gave many arts unto men, and 
with them the different wits and diſ- 


politions ; 
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poſitions ; and every one ſhould follow 
that to which ſhe has inclined him. A 
philoſopher may not contend with him 
that ſails over the ſeas at his own art: 
induſtry here would be vain, however 
ſuperior in great matters thou wouldſt 
be overcome in ſmall, and be a bootleſs 
contender. I have trimmed my vine- 
yard exquiſitely. Ancient men were of 
opinion that huſbandry ſhould be well 
followed, but not too well ; the profit 
not being equal to the charge of ſuch 
over doing: this may ſeem incredible, 
but it is true: they compare a man and 
a field, theſe twain, fay they, if they be 
ſumptuous are profitable at firſt, but af- | 
terward become barren and poor. This 
ſummer my field hath been very fruit- 
ful; mark the next: haſt thou made 
agreement with the froſt, or with the 
hail 3 
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hail; with the cranes, and the wild 
geeſe, with the mice and the rats; thou 
ſhalt be hoſt to fowls and worms, and a 
ſervant to thy reapers and thy threſhers: 
plenty this year is oft a token of ſcarcity 
the next. Thy corn will belong to 
many ; the carefulneſs to thee : the field, 
to ſpeak truly, ſhould be thy mind; the 
tillage thy intent: I had rather thou 
didſt till thy ſelf; for thou ſhalt make 
fat that earth thou now tilleth. Till 
what compaſs of it thou wilt, thou 
ſhalt have but a few feet of ground for 
thy inheritence: and as Horace faith, 
among the trees thou haſt planted, none 
ſhall follow thee their ſhort-lived maſter, 
but the diſmal cypreſs! I have ſtore of 
pleaſant green walks, with trees ſhading 
them moſt ſweetly ! Thoſe that be ſtudious 
of virtue, and thoſe who give themſelves 


oy 
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up to voluptuouſneſs do equally, though 
differently, delight in ſhadowy with - 
drawing places: when a great orator 
objected adultery againſt a vile man, he 
deſcribed the pleaſantneſs of the place 
where it was committed. Aim thou at 
a mind, that ſhall beautify the place 
thou doth reſort to: all felicity lieth in 
this. Who hath not heard of the ſecret 
walks of Tiberius, and the withdrawing 
place of Caprea, which I grieve to men- 
tion! how glorious was a poor baniſhed 
man, one Scipio, he breathed the air of 


liberty, he had that delicious ſtate of 


mind, on the hills and in the valleys of 
his baniſhment, that made it a paradiſe : 


therefore thoſe that commend ſolitary. 
places, which are indeed delightful, 


ſhould add, if the mind is clear enough 
to enjoy them. Truly I walk in moſt 


pleaſant places, And what are the cares 


that 
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that walk with thee; what ſkilleth it 
to put unſavoury ointments into ivory 
boxes, or foul minds into fair places. 
How many holy fathers have flouriſh- 
ed among craggy mountains; how many 
vile adulterers have rotted in the green 
meadows ! beſides, to vaunt thyſelf of 
any place is folly ; they were as yeſter- 
day not thine, and may be another's to- 
morrow; they are to thee in hazard, as 
places out of thy reach: doſt thou praiſe 
the Alps becauſe they are cold in ſum- 
mer? or the mountain Olympus becauſe 
it is higher than the clouds ? or the hill 
Appenine becauſe it beareth fine trees? 
truly no; they are not thine! no more 
are the places thou praiſeſt aſſured: ſome 
by tarrying too long, and taking too 
much air in them, have loſt their lives; 


they are alſo the choſen ſpots of murder- 


ers! 
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ers! Who readeth not in Quintus Cur- 
tus, of the moſt pleaſant groves and 
woeds ; the ſecret walks and arbours 
which the kings of the Medes planted 
with their own hands ; for in theſe took 
they chief delight, and all their nobles; 
howbeit, at the command of a drunken 
and frantic young king, the ancient and 
noble Parmenio was flain, the chief of 
the Dukes and Captains of the Mace- 
donians ! Who knoweth not Cajeta and 
the bending of the ſhore there, a fairer 
and pleaſanter place there is not under 
the cope of Heaven; but it was in this 
Pleaſant place alſo, the noble Cicero was 
murdered, at the command of the drunken 
and cruel Anthony, 


Perhaps this great man, whoſe like is 
moſt ſcarce, meant to aſſuage the grief 
| | of 
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of his mind for the commonwealth, by 
the delight of his eyes; when he was 
fallen upon by his cruel butchers. — 
Thus it happeneth that delectable places 
are moſt apt for treaſon and deceit, as 
men live there more careleſsly, and have 
leaſt view to danger, for wild beafts are 
ſooneſt ſnared in the thickeſt woods, 
and birds moſt eaſily limed in the green 
twigs. I do take delight to be abroad 
in my walks: —Not more delight than 
the wild boars and the bears; which 
proveth, that not where thou art, but 
what thou doſt is the great matter of 
diſtinction between thee and brutes! the 
place ſhall never make thee either noble 
or happy; it is by employing thy mind 
to ſome wiſe ſtudies, and thy ſtudies to 
ſome valuable end, thou ſhalt attain unto 
both.—But I love not ſtudy, I love reſt 

K of 
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of mind and eaſe. — Reſt and quietneſs 
are mine ! two moſt acceptable commo- 
dities of man's life, unleſs immoderate 
uſe have made them into moſt grievous 
miſchiefs, as hath happened to many; 
procuring plagues to the body and diſ- 
eafes to the mind ; ſwelling to the one, 
and ruſt to the other. This quietneſs is 
very pleaſant to me. — There are two 
kinds of quietneſs, one is even in very 
reſt doing ſomewhat, buſy about honeſt 
affairs; and this is very ſweet: the other 
is flothful and idle, than which there is 
nothing more loathſome : ſluggiſhneſs 
is like to the grave. From the firſt ſpring 
great works, profitable to the world, and 
glorious to the writers; from the ſe- 
cond, dull and ſleepy floth.—I enjoy my 
wiſhed reſt.—That reſt which we muſt 
enjoy ſhall never have an end; conſi- 

der 


der therefore in what reſt thou doſt take 
delight !—T ſleep ſweetly : thou art then 
approaching a near kinſman, not in thy 
love, for thou knoweſt that fleep is the 
image and brother of death.—In my ſleep 
I reſt : Many that move do reſt in mind, 
and many that fit and lie are troubled ; 
ſleep itſelf, which is called the reſt of all 
living things, hath its own ſecret troubles, 
viſions, and fantaſies! My toils being paſt, 
I refreſh myſelf with pleaſant fleep: toil 
and labour are the baſe of virtue and glo- 


ry! too much ſleep is the fource of vice 
and infamy, which driveth many headlong 
and throweth them into perpetual fleep! 
for it nouriſheth luſt, maketh heavy the 
body, weakeneth the mind, dulleth the 
wit, extinguiſheth the memory, dimi- 
niſheth knowledge, and breedeth ſtu- 
pidity; fo that it is not without cauſe 
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that wakeful and induſtrious perſons are 
commended: ſleep is called death, and 
wakefulneſs life; take heed then of life 
and death which thou doſt chooſe thoſe 
who wake early do live the lon ger. Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, of all princes the great- 
eſt, uſed but ſhort ſleep, and that alſo 
often interrupted. —I ſleep profoundly — 
So do gluttons, voluptuaries, wrathful 
perſons, when their paſſions have done 
boiling over, and moſt brute beaſts !— 
I do enjoy my long ſleep. — It is well 
that the prince waketh, while the people 
ſleep, and that captains are diligent while 
the army reſteth; as ſays Homer, upon 
noble minds vigilant cares do depend : 
they are ſober, they are toilſome for 
others; and not only kings and generals, 
but philoſophers, poets, and houſehold- 
ers, do oft riſe in the night: and ye 


need 
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need not be told that merchants and 


mariners do watch whole nights abroad 
in the open air, among ſurges and rocks, 
more fierce than any enemy. Ariſtotle 
fayeth, riſing in the night, for a time, 
is good for health; and not only do 
thoſe mentioned riſe for ſervice, good 
huſbandry, and philoſophy, but thieves 
and pilferers alſo; and which is more 
marvellous, mad men and lovers, who 
do in part belong to that claſs ; they ſtir 
themſelves in the night ſeaſon, and 
will not thou do that for the love and 
uſe of virtue they do for the love of vice? 
and as Horace excellently faith, Seeing 
thieves riſe in the night to kill true men, 
wilt not thou riſe to preſerve thyſelf ! — 
I ſleep all night, and no man troubleth 
me.—Ariſtotle attributed half a man's 
life to ſleep, half to waking ; I ſuppoſe 
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he meant not to ſay it ſhould be fo, but 
that it was ſo; it were a ſtrange ſay- 
ing otherwiſe for ſo great a man, for the 
wiſe know no thoughts are more ſharp, 
no cogitation more deep, than the night- 
ly. God forbid that a well- inſtructed 
mind ſhould give half their time to fleep; 
above allin youth, ages make adifference: 
winter and ſummer; yet as wintry nights 
are long, in part of them it were expe- 
dient to ſtudy, to write, to read, and to 
pray.— St. Jerome faith, riſe once or 
twice in the night, lie not on your pil- 
low like buried carcaſes, but by the 
comely ſtirring up of your bodies de- 
clare that ye are alive! When I wake from 
my ſweet ſleep all things go with me as 
I would wiſh. — Thou fayit well, they 
go all, for nothing ſtandeth ſtill; and 
even thy hard head that ſeemeth to reſt, 
lieth 
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lieth between an iron pair of ſheets ! 
and thou moveſt on a pillow of thorns! 
— My affairs go proſperouſly, I ſtand 
ſafe, and I have all my heart's defire, — 
| Diagoras Rhodius rejoiced like thee ; on 
which Lacon ſaid to him, die now, Dia- 
goras, for thou canſt not climb into 
heaven! and it happened indeed fo to 
Diagoras ; for amidſt the ſhoutings of 
the people, and the embracings of his 
ſons, his joy was too mighty for him, 
and he gave up the ghoſt. Many more 
have periſhed through extreme joy than 
ſorrow: thou mayeſt not die on the ſpot 
with thy joyous cogitations, yet thy laſt 
day is at hand; deceive not thyſelf with 
dreams of perfect reſt and quiet here: 
the tomb will alone give it to thee ! — 
thoſe that would riſe to the true haven 


of everlaſting reſt muſt not weigh them- 
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ſelves down to the earth with the bur- 
then of mortal things! thou art like the 

fowl that flieth between the line and the 
ſnare; the fiſh. that playeth among the 
hooks; and the wild beaſts leaping among 
the toils! Rn 


I have toiled all my lifetime for to 
enjoy this quiet. — Thou haſt well pro- 
vided then for the phyſicians; they will 
thank thee, and will ſhortly come thick 
about thy bed with much prattle and 
little wiſdom ! thou haſt done well for 
the lawyers, who will run to make thy 
teſtament with ſolemn ſpeed: and ſtill 
better for thoſe who are gaping for thy 
money: they will try to diſſemble their 
ſecret joy, by counterfeit tears, and curſe 
thee within that thou ſtayeſt yet a little 
ſpace aliye; yea, they will mark thy 


criſis, 
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criſis, and catch at the ſigns and tokens 
of it with greedineſs; watch with in- 
tenſe looks over thy golden carcaſe; and 
give inſtant notice of thy laſt breath !— 
Thus, truly, the trappings thou art about 
to leave, thall get thee merry company; 
and thou ſhalt not wholly loſe thy la- 
bour for joy, nor thy pinching cares for 
wealth ; it will furniſh the ſuperfluous 
pomp of thy burial, and then will thy 
neſt of hope be demoliſhed quickly (if, 
indeed, as with many, it periſh not be- 
fore it be fledged) and thou ſhalt find 
that awful ſentence verified on thee : — 
Thou fool, this night will I take thy 
ſoul from thee. Where, then, will the 
goods be thou haſt gathered together ? 
think of this, break off ſleep, and mo- 
derate thy intemperate joy. — When I 
am reſtored by ſleep, I delight in muſic, 


in 
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in dancing, and in the ſong.—By ſing- 
ing there is ſome ſweetneſs concerned, 
which manytimes is profitable, and ſome- 
times is holy ; but dancing is a vain, a 
voluptuous, and hurtful thing. I delight 
to be at dancings! The body covereth 
and diſcovereth the mind; the caſting 
of the hands, the prancing of the feet, 
the rolling of the eyes, declare that there 
is ſome like wanton folly in the mind, as 
theſe do deſcribe ; and therefore it be- 
hoveth ſuch as be lovers of true modeſty 
to take heed both of what they ſpeak 
and what they do; for the hidden things 
of the heart are many times deſcried by 
ſmall tokens; in moving, fitting, lying, 
geſture, laughing, going, ſpeech: all 
theſe are the bewrayers of the mind. — 
I do much deſire to be at dancings —_ 
Fooliſh deſire! do but imagine thyſelf 


leading 
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leading forth a dance, or beholdeſt others 
dancing without hearing any inſtrument, 
and ſeeſt fooliſh women and effeminate 
men turning and twiſting about, jump- 
ing backward and forward, and on all 
fides, like perſons bereaved of wit; I 
pray thee could any thing more abſurd be : 
witnefſed ? but thou wilt ſay, the found 
of the inſtrument covereth the unbecom- 
ingneſs; that is to ſay, one madneſs 
hideth another: dancings are generally 
performed in the night, and in hope, as 
is well known, of leading filly women 
about till they are won ; under colour 
of courteſy they are thus courted, claſp- 
ed, and, not ſeldom, undone ; or if they 
eſcape thro' more chance than wiſdom: 
Are not ſuch freedoms againſt temperance 
of mind, and the true and chaſte mo- 


deſty 
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deſty of that ſex? there the hands are 
free, the eyes free, and the ſpeech 
free! there the heat of motion overgoes 
nature, prompts to evil deeds! and 
in duſt and noiſe deprives the. virgin 
of that ſhamefacedneſs that is her golden 
ſecurity! — Well, I do love dancing 
I know thou doſt ; yet fay, leaving the 
above moſt weighty arguments, which 
thou canſt not deny, is it not an exerciſe 
abſurd in itſelf, and unnatural, becauſe 
extreme ? Doth it not bring wearineſs 
of the whole body, as well as giddineſs of 
the head; and are not ſurfeits and death 
moſt common effects. Believe me, all ve- 
hement motion, eſpecially if accompanied 
with noiſe, is hurtful, and beareth hard 
upon the ſprings of life ! know ye not 
what was ſaid, and poſſibly this was 
meant; the wicked walk round about. 
BG For 
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For to return to my great aim, the truth 
cannot be denied, dancing hath been the 
cauſe of moſt ſhameful deeds, and be- 
witched many to evil; who have not 
partaken of it; for not only the honeſt 
matron, and unfortunate virgin, have 
loſt their fame and innocence, but actual 
murder has enſued: wotteſt thou of the 
diſh bore to Herod, no leſsthan the head 
of the holy Baptiſt; oh horror! won by 
a dance Did not David dance? — All 
that good men do are not examples; this 
ſeems to have been a tranſport of reli- 
gion; J have ſaid before, all exceſs is 


wrong, and believe me no man will dance 
before the Lord with king David; leſt per- 
adventure his wife laugh him to ſcorn, as 
we are told the wife of David did; which 
ſeems to mark the abſurdity. I would 
neither dance madly nor diſhoneſtly; 

but 
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but I do think dancing a moſt delectable 
thing! and I am willing to exerciſe my- 
ſelf in honeſt dancing. — I had rather 
thou wouldſt chooſe fome wholeſomer, 
and better excerciſe: but I perceive thy 
meaning; thou canſt not bear to be re- 
ſtrained from any thing, however hurt- 
ful: I grieve thou art ſo minded; but 
would fain help thee to eſchew miſchief. 
If ſuch be the manner and cuſtom there- 
fore, that dancing muſt be allowed, let 
it be a relaxation to thy wearied ſpirits, 
and a moderate exerciſe to thy body ; but 
in no way, nor by no means, a weakener 
and corrupter of thy mind ! and let it be 
ſeldom and moſt modeſtly uſed: there be 
other recreations far more wholeſome 
than this; be circumſpect in all; what- 
foever thou doeſt, do it as though thy 
enemy beheld thee; it is better to live 
| the 
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the wonder of thy enemies for thy ab- 
ſtemiouſneſs, than the contempt of thy 
friends for thy careleſineſs! I would 
gladly abſtain from examples : imitation 
of great men is not always fafe ; every 
feathered fowl is not able to follow the 
eagle! The younger Cato when his 
mind was overpreſſed with cares of the 
commonwealth, was wont to refreſh 
himſelf with wine ; the like did Solon, 
among the Greeks; they have many 
imitators ; but that which they did for 
a remedy of great labour, and for the 
good of their country, thoſe who do no 
good to any, and much evil to them- 
ſelves, abuſe to drunkenneſs. Scipio, 
it is alſo ſaid, moved his triumphant and 
martial body to the ſound of warlike in- 
ſtruments, not mincing and prancing as 
is now wantonly done, and to evil in- 


tent; 
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tent; but recognizing thus as it were 
their famous deeds, as in former times 
men of renown were wont to do gravely 
and uſefully, at plays and great feſtivals; 
which ſhould have honoured, if their 
enemies had beheld them; yea, have 
made them terrible in peace] but I had 
rather in the point of ſobriety thou wert 
like Cæſar, who was a man his enemies 
could not deny, of little wine; and that 
thou ſhouldſt not dance at all; but if thou 
wilt dance, and if thou wilt drink; as I 
well ſuppoſe, and give thy mind to what 
I would not have thee, let my words 
have ſome effect; drink wine ſo as Cato 
drank, and dance ſo as Scipio danced. ! 


Thou muſt allow muſic is ſweet. 
There have been ſundry opinions of 
great wits about muſic and ſinging ; 
Atha- 
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Athanaſius for bad ſinging in churches ; 
St. Ambroſe appointed that men ſhould 
ſing: in old time who could not 
ſing or play on ſome inſtrument, was 
counted unlearned, which judgment 
fell upon Themiſtocles. Epaminon- 
das is ſaid to have played excellent- 
ly; and Socrates, grave as he was, 
would learn to play; I will let others 
paſs: there is ſome delight of the ear 
wherewith to be honeſtly and ſoberly 
entertained is a certain humanity; but 
to ſpend all the precious hours of life, 
claimed for other ſtudies, to be caught 
by, and wedded to it, is vanity !—I take 
pleaſure in ſongs and harmony :—Wild 
beaſts it is ſaid, and fowls may be de- 
ceived by muſic, and fiſhes delighted! 
thou knoweſt the pretty fable of Orion 
and the dolphin, it is chronicled as truth 

L by 
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by Herodotus; ſyrens are ſaid to deceive 
by ſinging ; this is not believed; but it 
is true by experience, for the voice is 
the moſt deceiving of all inſtruments.— 
I am charmed with muſic ! The ſpider 
anointeth before he biteth; and the phy- 
ſician before he ſtriketh; the fowler 
alſo, and a woman flattereth when they 
mean toentice; a thief embraceth whom 
he will kill ; and the polypus fiſh huck- 
leth whom he meaneth to drown ; and 
many evil-minded perſons are never more 
to be feared than when they ſhew them- 
ſelves moſt courteous and their voice is 
moſt ſoft: the emperor Domitian, knew 
well to practiſe this.—I ſing ſweetly 
myſelf !—Thou knoweſt not whether it 
be thy laſt ſong; the ſwan ſingeth ſweet- 
ly before her death ; and. Statius lays, 
whoſe cuſtom is the tender ſouls with 
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pipes they bring to the grave! but to 
paſs this. Some are moved by muſic to 
mirth; ſome to holy and devout joy; 
ſome to tears of the world; and ſome 
to godly tears; which variety of affec- 
tions hath cauſed ſuch variety of opi- 
nions in great wits. Alcibiades was, by 
his uncle Pericles, ſet to learn this art: 
The love of muſic invades all minds, 
but the idle more eſpecially, and 
thoſe unaccuſtomed to noble deeds, 


and deep ſtudies. Caius the emperor 


was much given to ſinging and dancing : - 


As to Nero, what regard he had to his 
voice is incredible; the ſame night which 
was the laſt of his life, and the firſt 
therefore for the world to breathe; one 
thing he moſt miſerably bewailed, that 
not ſo great a prince, but ſo great a mu- 
fician as he was, ſhould periſh! IT am 
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detayned with the pleaſure of ſweet notes 
Oh that thou didſt hear the hymn of the 
godly! Oh that thou couldſt be pene- 
trated with the groans of the wicked! 
Oh that thou wouldſt liſten to the ſighs 
of the diſtreſt! but above all, oh that 
thou couldſt catch the rejoicing of 
bleſſed fouls, and the ſinging of angels, 
who without end do praiſe the firſt and 
eternal cauſe! then wouldſt thou truly 
diſcern which were the ſweeter, which 
the holier muſic; and fo diſcerning, 
wouldſt aſſimilate thy humble tribute of 


praiſe to the diviner notes and to the ce- 
leſtial harps of angels 


I do not give up wholly to theſe re- 
creations, for I follow the ' king's buſi- 
neſs.—lt is painful for a man to follow 
his own buſineſs; what is it then to 


follow 
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follow another's „eſpecially thoſe who 
are of weight, ] ſolicit the king's bu- 
ſineſs. Take heed that whilſt thy ſoli- 
citing be difficult, thy account be not 
much harder; and ſo inextricable, that it 
entrain not thy patrimony, thy fame, and 
thy life; for thou muſt needs diſpleaſe 
many, and may diſpleaſe thy maſter, or 
which is moſt dangerous, God, the maſ- 
ter of all! for the great damages that 
may enſue to the people through thee; 
or if not this, aſſure thyſelf fear, ſor- 
row, and biting cares, ſhall be thine ! 
now art thou not alive although thou do 
breathe quick ; for the life of ſuch as are 
in heavy care is a perpetual death! — 
I have great power: And not a little 
envy, and much peril.—I may do much 
good—take heed that thou doſt not com- 
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mit much evil; for ſtrong are its incite- 
ments in power: in great things for- 
tune bringeth force to the trial, but in 
ſmall things ſhe acts mildly.— I am in 
power and riches, — I will ſuppoſe thy 
coffers full, thy ' meadows fruitful, thy 
hall proudly furniſhed, thyſelf ſumptu- 
ouſly arrayed ! I will ſuppoſe thou haſt 
well married thy ſon, and given thy 
daughter a notable dower; and with all 
this, that thou haſt the favour of the 
people and the ear of the prince : but 
why doſt thou ſwell, whoſe life as well 
as power the ſlighteſt ſpring of nature 
ſnapt aſunder ; the ſmalleſt bite of any 
venomous animal, the ſecret baſeneſs of 
a falſe friend, in a moment may bereave - 
thee off. Where then, I pray thee, is 
thy powet? on the ſand within the wind; 
or in fortune's wheel? But I peur forth 
benefits 
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benefis upon many. Then haſt thou 
the ingratitude of many to fear; ſome 
will forget, others will revile thee. 
They dare not, for I am a governor. — 
Thou art the more likely to meet with 
diſgrace ; for thou leadeſt an unbridled 
beaſt that hath many heads with a ſmall 
twine; and governeſt alone a great 
ſhip that is toſſed with huge waves. — 
But I am alſo a judge! — Judge fo, if 
thou art, as though thou ſhouldeſt forth 
with be judged of another : there is one 
judge of all men, and one incorrupt 
judgment ſeat. What need thoſe who 
think of this to have the judges ſkin 
nailed on the bench, to provoke them 
to do juſtjce? Every judge ſitteth in 
that ſeat, where, if falſe judgment be 
given, neither money, nor favour, nor 
falſe witneſſes, nor ſiniſter engagements, 

L 4 nor 
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nor vain threats, nor eloquent patrons, 
ſhall avail him! the ſtate of all public 
officers of juſtice is bitter and trouble- 
ſome; their doors are ſhut againſt peace, 
and open to contentions; they cannot 
have time to attend the noble Dramas of 
Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, or 
the cheerful ſocieties of friends; and even 
on holy days their houſes are void of in- 
nocent paſtimes : — in the provinces, 
are chidings and ſpleen ; in the family, 
buſtle and vexation, and every thing out 
of order! all muſt be handled, righted, 
and amended ! But time and ſpirits fail, 
and how hard a matter it is to amend 
many, appeareth in this; that very few 
indeed do amend themſelves ; lay down, 
therefore, my friend, thy confidence in 
power, there is no power ſtable; no 
power but what is of power—And ſo is 
mine, for I ſerve a good lord and king. 
T0 
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To the power Imeant, that Lord and King 
is as much a ſervant as thou art; but 1 
will ſuppoſe thy earthly ruler good; and 
a a moſt acceptable thing is a good de- 
fender of the people's laws. Remem- 
ber that preſence diminiſheth fame, 
and that one well ſaid, he hath lived 
well, who hath lain well hid. My 
Lord is good, I fear not his ſight: he 
is then moſt pleaſant in the eyes of God; 
but if to fulfil covetouſneſs, and heap 
kingdom on kingdom, a hunger which 
no meat can ſatisfy, he can behold thou- 
ſands ſacrificed, and ten thouſands in 
miſery! although he be liberal and 
affable to a few, he is only an execu- 
tioner, not a King! My Lord is mighty 
good | there is only one in Heaven who 
of his own right is mighty, of his own 
nature good. Auguſtus Cæſar, who was 

Lord 
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Lord of tlie earth, proclaimed, that none 
ſhould call him Lord; the true Lord is 
God of Gods! the Kings of earth, Em- 
perors of men. Auguſtus, in what he 
ordained, proclaimed the majeſty of the 
Heavenly King, and preſerved his own 
modeſty ; and his ſucceſſor, though in- 
ferior to him, obſerved this moderation 
alſo : but the petty tyrants of after times 
would all be called Lords ; yea, if they 
had only a town or two in poſſeſſion : to 
them it is a ſhame to be reputed men, 
and they take it as an injury to be fo 
termed, as unfit are they to bear the 
image of the Supreme Lord, whoſe ſer- 
vice is more felicity than the brighteſt 
earthly diadem, as they are unlike him 
in thoſe attributes of juſtice and mercy 
which are the encirclements of his im- 
mortal crown! I am a great man with 


my 
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my King—Art thou greater than Lyſima- 
chus was with Alexander, or Sejanus. 
with Tiberius? Their fall thou knoweſt. 
I have, with great pain and hazard, ob- 
tained the favour of my King ! Oh! how 
much more ' ſafely and eaſily mighteſt 

thou have purchaſed the favour of the 
King of all Kings? have been a faith- 
ful ſoldier to my King ;—thou haſt then 
heard in thy ear ; learn to ſtrike ; learn 
to die! to kill or be killed is the art of 
war; and therefore it behoveth thee in 
all places, and at all times, to make thy- 
{elf ready: thy ſword and thy ſhield, thy 
bows and thy arrows, and thy golden 
ſpurs, is thy inheritance, and ſhall be 
that of thy ſon; for it is moſt com- 
monly ſeen, that the ſon of a ſoldier is a 
ſoldier, —I am famous for my victories 
and my triumphs !—then thou haſt be- 
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172 GENERAL, 
reaved many of reſt, and not a few. of 
life, who was their joy and their hope. 
Many times evil is more known than 
good, and a dark tempeſt more ſpoken 
of than a fair ſun-ſhine day ; the grieved 
will lament, the widow will weep for 
her huſband and her ſon. Thus thou 
wilt be talked of; it is well, if to de- 
fend juſt rights, thou becomeſt thus 
known, otherwiſe thou haſt provided 
diſcourſe of bitterneſs againſt thee ; vain 
titles for thy earthly tomb, and extinc- 
tion at the ſeat of unbribed juſtice, from 
the manſions of the upright. Moſt of 
the people do love me. If the many are- 
evil, and the few good, the ſimilitude 
of friendſhip is againſt thee ; the love of 
evil men is purchaſed by evil means.—I 
do them right, and the people love me ; 
a fair winter day, a hot ſummer's air, 

calm- 
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calmneſs of the ſea, the moon's ſtate, 


and the love of the people ; if theſe were 
compared for inconſtancy, the laſt would 
bear the bell ; of which the Scipios, and 
a thouſand among the great, too ſurely 
proved. I poſſeſs the chief place over 
the citizens—thy houſe is then upon 
ſand, thy bed upon the briars, and thy 
ſeat on a hollow, ſhrinking away to give 
thee a fall. Thy King, if good, is the 
ſervant of the public, thou the ſlave of 
the multitude ; the firſt day thy King 
was made one, he began to die to 
himſelf, and to live for all; and which 
is the hardeſt ' caſe, for many unjuſt 
conſiderers of his pains; but when 
he is gone, they oft wiſh him again. 
A virtuous King is the felicity of a 
tranſitory kingdom ; but doubtful tra- 
vel and heavy burthen on him whom 
he commiſſions: the King, and the 

King's 
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King's deputy, have forſaken a peaceful 
haven to ſail into the wide and troubled 
ſea.—My King is loved, and I am ho- 
nourable.—Art thou honoured of the 
juſt ? Art thou beloved by the wiſe? It 
is a hard office ſo to be; to keep great 
things is an hard matter ; but what is 
it to build up that which is fallen down, 
to gather together that which is diſ- 
perſed, to recover that which is loſt, to 
revive that which is defaced ? A king- 
dom is like a forlorn farm in many 
parts : hard land requireth a number of 
ſpades, and dry meadows much water. 
Thou muſt abide heat and cold, and 
much of thy ſowing will be reaped by 
thoſe that come after ; for to ſome ſorts 
of harveſt, many ſummers are required : 
thy King and thyſelf are mounted near 
the winds and lightnings on the hill; the 
huge pine is ſhaken, the' high towers 

over- 
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overthrown, and the loftieſt mountains 
ſooneſt cleft aſunder. If thou wilt not 
believe me, aſk Julius Cefar, and his 
ſucceſſors, aſk Alexander; for it would 
weary thee, indeed, was I to lead thee 
to the millions who have ſuffered in 
greatneſs ; inſomuch, that ſome have 
forſook the empire, the burthen was too 
mighty. A King mult be a father, and 
if a father, what muſt he ſuffer for un- 
dutiful children? Thou muſt ſoften his 
anger, and ſoothe his grief by wiſdom, 
not ſhew him how to paſs over a raging 
crook of the ſea, madly on horſeback, or 
triumphantly in a chariot, as did Caius ; 
or to diſſolve pearls in vinegar, and to 
preſent golden loaves before the people, 
and golden ſervices of meat, to ſhew 
wealth and provoke avarice ; to cut hard 
rocks aſunder; to throw fields up into 


hills, 


1 
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and level hills to plains; to add earth to 
earth, by the violence of labour and the 
death of men, for ſome humour of the 
brain. In all this did Caius conſume 
the treaſuries of Tiberius, and then took 
to rapine ; witneſs his houſes of gold 
which he alſo built; his mules ſhod 
with ſilver ; his golden nets with which 
he fiſhed ; his ropes and cords made of 
purple filk ; the fiſh pond that was be- 
gun from the bridge Miſenus, and that 
was to reach to the lake Avernus, com- - 
paſſed and covered with wonderful gal- 
leries ; the ditch that dug through kills 
was to have the ſea brought into it for 
the ſpace of an hundred and threeſcore 
miles, on which he might ſail, the breadth 
being ſuch, that two gallies might paſs 
and not touch one another; which work, 
if he had finiſhed, he had beggared all 
Italy, 
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Italy, and the whole commonwealth; 
but death took him from ſuch miſchiev- 
ous works, and reſcued the ſtate from 
ruin. | . 


Theſe are not the employments of kings 
and their counſellors; were they even pro- 
fitable, neither ſuch a ſupper as Aurelius 
Verrus gave, who had he made the like 
dinner, muſt have gone without here- 
after, which thing the wiſe and modeſt 
Marcus Aurelius, his brother, did juſtly 
lament. This madneſs of fools is a pro- 
per warning even to the wiſe, to refrain 
from all exceſs ; for in all caſes of emi- 
nence, example will be followed to great 
evil: the deep den of expences I have 
traced to thee, ſeemeth to me like the 
gaping gulph of Curtius, it cannot be 
filled with riches : thy king indeed hath 


M | not 
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got wealth to waſte; it is the people's, 
not his; for their ood; riot his folly or 
thine, My king is famous for his 
empire: if for his actions well; elſe fa- 
mous names are obſcured by actions like 
thoſe of Caius; deceits of the world; 
credulity of men; theſe are the hooks 
whereby flexible minds are plucked hi- 
ther and thither : the whole earth is but 
a dot in the univerſe, and what are the 
men on it? kings and ploughmen, rich 
men and beggars, all paſs as ſmoke dri- 
ven by a ſtrong blaſt; and too late ſhall 
underſtand that this world was but an 
highway to paſs through, and no coun- 
try to remain in: no afcent fixed and 
certain; to the wheel and to the gallows, 
as well as to the empire, men are ſald 
to aſcend; but climbing as it hath been 
ſhame unto ſome, and puniſhment to 
—: many, 


REVENGE. = 
many, ſo is it painful te all, and thoſe 
ſpeak the truth who own it, however 
hard of belief. But the great can be re- 
venged while. they do live of thoſe who 
hate them. The bounds of that little 
power men have is one thing, and ho- 
neſty another. Revenge is ſweet: I mar- 
vel any one can ſay, revenge is ſweet; 
when anger is ſo bitter; but if thou daſt | 1 
feel any ſweetneſs in it, it is ſurely a | 


ſavage ſweetneſs, unmeet for a man and 
proper to beaſts, and that only the 
fierceſt: nothing leſs belongeth to a man 
than cruelty and wildneſs; nothing more I 
fitting than mercy and gentleneſs : but 
I will tell thee how thou mayſt uſe re- 
venge with glory; to ſpare and be mer- 
. ciful ;, no forgetfulneſs is honourable-but 
that of offences: a moſt excellent orator. 
aſcribed this to a moſt. excellent captain, 
M 2 * 
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that he uſed to forget nothing but inju- 
ries: take thou therefore upon thee this 
moſt noble revenge.—lI take pleaſure in 
revenge. — That pleaſure, if it can be 
one will be ſhort; but the delight of 
mercy will be everlaſting ! of two de- 
lectable things, that is to be preferred 
that continueth longeſt ; do thou that 


- this day whereof thou mayſt receive per- 


petual delight! there is no joy ſo great, 
none ſo aſſured, as that which ſpringeth 
from pureneſs of conſcience, and re- 
membrance of things well done. — It is 
honeſt to revenge: But it is more ho- 
neſt to forgive: mercy hath commended 
many, but revengement none; nothing 
among men ſo neceſſary as forgivenneſs; 
for no man but offendeth, and no man 
but hath need of mercy, which being de- 
nied, who ſhall take away faults heaped 


On 
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on heap to the clouds! Man ſhall be 
againſt man, and God againſt all! there 
ſhall be no end of contention and pu- 
niſhment: horror ſhall ſtalk over the 
earth, and the lightenings of Heaven 
ſhall blazon her cruelties. Spare thou, 
therefore, that God may ſpare thee ! 
Arrogant, indeed, is he, that aſketh par- 
don of his Lord, and denieth forgive- 
neſs to his fellow-ſervant : nay, ſo far 
from revenging thyſelf on thy enemy, 
thou muſt pray that God may not re- 
member his ſin to thee; and how canſt 
thou pray in ſuch a temper? Will God 
hear thee? Slake thy heat, bridle thy 
paſſion, or thou canſt not pray to be 
heard; and waſt thou to revenge, I pray 
thee, what then? thou wilt revenge on 
thyſelf. The body or the riches of an- 
other thou mayſt, indeed, deſtroy; but 

M 3 | in 
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in doing it, thou ſhalt utterly caſt away 
thy own ſ6ul ! But my enemy will never 
leave to injure—the fitteſt inſtrument to 
take away an enemy's hardneſs is lenity: 
many examples thou mayſt read of; 
above all remember the laſt things. 
The man ſhall die who hath hurt thee, 
or thou mayſt die before him; moderate 
thyſelf: that ſhall come to paſs which 
of him in thy paſſion thou thirſteth for; 
his death ! Why embrue thy hands, 

which ſhall ſhortly fail thee, with the 
blood of him that ſhall fail alſo! it is as 
teedleſs as wicked: let him die whole 
and found, that thou thyfelf mayſt die 
pure, and reflect on thoſe who have not 
only forgiven, but ferved thoſe who have 
injured them on one ſide, and thoſe who 
have hewed them down on the other, 
y, & have wreaked their cruelty on their 


ſenſe- 
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ſenſeleſs carcaſes; and then conſider 
which of theſe thou wouldſt be like, and 
confer not only their deeds, but alſo 
their words; for there reſteth no ſmall 


part of cruelty in the words. Cruel is 


the foot, more cruel the hand; but 
above all, moſt cruel is the tongue 
Many times that cruelty of the mind 
which the hand could not match, the 
tongue hath ſurpaſſed; as of cruelty ſo 
of mercifulneſs, the tongue is the beſt 
witneſs, | 


Tiberius, hearing that one he had 
condemned had prevented his revenge, 
by ſaying himſelf, cried out in a rage, 


* Cornelius hath eſcaped my hands l“ 


— Hadrian faid to his enemy preſent, 
Thou haſt eſcaped my hands, I for- 
give thee!” — The one envied and 

M 4 grieved 
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| grieved at his enemy's death, the other 
pardoned and prolonged his enemy's 


life. Chooſe which of theſe twaine ſhall 
be reported of thee ; the merciful ſaying 
of the good prince, or the bloody voice 
of the cruel- butcher! I am not igno- 


rant it is eaſier to adviſe good things than 


to do them, and to be mild for another 


than for. one's ſelf. Hard it is, I con- 


feſs, but good; and thou canſt not deny 
but that every virtue conſiſteth in that 
which is good ; that it is difficult to the 
ſtranger to virtue to practiſe goodneſs ; 
but to them that love her, all things be- 
come eaſy, Raiſe thyſelf, therefore, to 
her by the gentleneſs thou haſt before 
trodden under foot, and ſhe will reach 
out her hand and fave thee from wrath, 
that cruel, that devouring monſter ! To 
rejoice in a man's death may be per- 

| mitted 
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mitted to an immortal perhaps, with 
their wide knowledge of cauſes and 
events; but for a man dying himſelf, to 
wiſh his fellow's death is aſtoniſhing! 
When two go to execution , does one of 
them rejoice that his fellow is going to 
the ſame port. Cæſar bewailed Pompey 
in death, though he vexed him in' 
life; Alexander lamenteſt Darius; and 
couldſt thou then rejoice in thy neigh- 
bour's death, whom thou art command- 
ed to love, as wrought by the great Ar- 
tificer in the ſame mould, So many are 
the natural and accidental iſſues out of 
life, that Revenge may very well be 
i pared her tremenduous point. The 
earth ſinketh and openeth, and the burn- 
ing air oft exhaleth the vapours of peſ- 
tilential diſeaſes. At this time the air is 
clear and pure; do thou then take pat- 


tern 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tern from its mildneſs. This bright 
elear air is delightful! To take delight 
in the creation of God is juſt, if thy 
mind is in a ſtate to do it honourably, 
and to center the praiſe in God himſelf, 
the fountain of all mercy, which thou 
canſt not do without mercy to them that 
bear his image, whatever be their offence. 


Charming is this air of Heaven, I would 


it might always continue ſo! Then wouldſt 
thou die. The alteration of ſeaſons, 
fays Cicero, is ſpecially uſeful to man, 


1 feel well in this air—there is nothing 


ſo pleaſant; which, being continued, 


| becometh not hurtful and weariſome. 


There is no medicine more effectual 
againſt all tediouſneſs in life, than va- 
riety of places and ſeaſons; Wich this 
man's life is nouriſhed and fed; and, as 


St. Auguſtine faith, he that cannot be 


filled 
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filled with the quality of things, at leaſt 
may be fatisfied with their variety. How 
pleaſant is this clear air to fail in, how 
ſweet the ſea in ſuch air! It is a ſuſ- 
picious ſweetneſs, like to the flattering 
of thieves threatenings; ſoon will it 
appear ſo altered that thou wilt 
fay, from whence come theſe horrible 
mountains of water that riſe to the 
clouds ! from whence this roaring of the 
huge waves! None know but thoſe who 
have proved it, what the ſea is; which 
moved the poet to call it an unruly mon- 
ſter. Nothing fo often and ſo danger- 


ouſly transformed; nothing more ſoft 


and enchanting, while it reſteth; na- 
thing more fierce or unmerciful, when 
troubled. 


The 


il 
; 
| 
i 
” 
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The ſea is now quiet and fit to ſail upon: 
Upon ſuch an element canſt thou hope 
for firmneſs? — Surely now I may fail 
happily.—Perhaps a little ſpace thy fails 
may wanton in wild and refreſhing 
breezes ; but knoweſt thou what whirl- 
pools may ſtart up beneath, or what 
ſtorms may cruſh thy veſſel from above, 
which yet may not be able to reach 
the ſhore to fave thee! I am firm at 
land at leaſt, for I fit ſafe on the ſhore : 
more men inhabit the land than the ſea; 
and many are the dangers alſo there ; 
the poor ſearcher under waters, on 
the ſands in Statius when he died, 
commended the wintry and ſouth winds, 
and the danger of the ſea, as leſs painful 
than his ſlavery, I am. firm on land at 
leaſt that will ſtand ſteady under foot. — 
But many times it hath not fo ſtood ; 


whole 
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whole cities have been ſwallowed up 
at once; to omit your own hills Ætna 
and Veſuvius always ſhaking over your 
heads with fiery portents! Rome itſelf 
tottered, the Alps trembled marvel- 
ouſly ; the high rocks being torn away, 
gave licence to the ſun-beams to view 
ſuch places as were never before diſcover- 
ed. Towns and ſtrong caſtles in Ger- 
many and Spain, have been laid flat on 
the earth; yea, the river Rhine itſelf ran 
forth from his channel as if weeping for 
the ruins wherewith on each ſide his 
banks were ſo miſerably and fearfully 
defaced; eſpecially that ſide which was 
ſometime moſt beautified with buildings, 
whoſe rubbiſh he waſheth now with his 
rattling whirlpools: ceaſe thou therefore 
to be careleſs where there is no ſecu- 


curity ; the earth on which thou treadeſt 
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is not ſo certain a place of dwelling, as 
of burial; thou art now ſafe on the earth, 
but under it | ſhalt thou very ſhortly re- 
poſe.— I hope for reſt and peace in this 
world — An excellent good thing, 4 if it 
were ſincere or could be perpetual; but 
mutability hangs. over the awnings of 
peace wherewith ye ſhelter yourſelves: 
in moſt reſpects peace, public and pri- 
vate, is better than war and contentions, 
but the latter bringing experience, oft 
produceth warineſs and firmer peace by 
being redoubted: the Roman proweſs 
had never decayed, if the Carthaginian 
war had continued; that peace was the 
deſtruction of Rome, and a document 
to all other cities, that peace is not al - 
ways beſt for nations and empires. Were 
men good and reaſonable, peace might 
be maintained without war; but covet- 


ouſneſs, 
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ouſneſs, envy, anger, and pride, lift up 
the banners of war both in cities and in 
families; and ye, like wilful and ſtub- 
born children muſt be whipped into 
wiſdom : as faith the apoſtle, whence 
cometh wars an fighting amongſt you * 
when ye enjoy all things ye value? 
Nothing; and'idlenefs, and luſt produce 
ſecret hatred, and open tyranny ! What 
availeth, ſaid one, to pray to the gods, 
either for public or private peace, when 
the owners of the veſſels are freighted 

for war! peace muſt be uſed modeſtly. 

-proud and negligent manners offend her 
gentle nature; ſhe wings her flight, and 
will not ſtay to behold the overthrow 

of humanity. 'Sylla in war was like Sci- 

pio; but in peace a very Hannibal : — 
Marius, ſo valiant in war, was ſo peſti- 

lent in peace, that what he had preſery- 

| _ 
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ed in the firſt he overthrew by all kind 
of treachery in the latter: if good man- | 
ners are exiled, pleaſures bear rule; 
virtues are trodden down, and minds at 
rage within: farewel that peace which 
is an heavenly gift! ſhe will not dwell 
in a fomented ſoul: Let ſuch put on the 
breaſt plate rather than the white robe ! 
let them march into the field, for 
they cannot reſt in the chamber! let 
them blow the trumpet of diſcord, not 
ſound the pipe of harmony! let them 
_ diſplay their glittering ſpears and poliſh- 
ed helmets in the ſun's ſcorching beams, 
not ſeek the ſweet retreat of domeſ- 
tic ſhade ! let them rejoice in the death 
of others, and forſake their own life! 
but let them take heed of the time ap- 
proaching, and the everlaſting reſt into 
which the turbulent and evil may not 
abide, 
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abide, or even be allowed to enter; yet 


cannot they eſcape either by ſword or 


war, from the retribution of that great 
day! 


Who then are the happy on earth, if 
not kings and heroes? they are ſtiled 
great and happy on earth at leaſt? — 
Things which are full of cares and dan- 
gers muſt be the root of miſeries, not 
happineſs. — Sylla was called happy I 
grant, but with ſo heinous a life and 
death how could he be proved fo? — 
Alexander and Julius Czfar were ſaid to 
have molt proſperous fortune; yet their 
lives were ever unquiet and troubleſome, 
and their deaths violent and dreadful!— 
nay, even the martial felicity of the 
Scipios in the one, by his unworthy 
exile in the other, by his ſhameful 
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and unrevenged death, were ſurely di- 
miniſhed; Auguſtus Cæſar ſeemed to 
be happy, for the excellency of his go- 
vernment, the continuance of peace, 
the length of years, and the tranquillity 
of his manners; but indeed he was far 
otherwiſe, for the inward ſtate of his do- 
meſtic life hindered the enjoyment of his 
outward glory: the untimely death of 
his adopted children and nephews, and 
the untowardneſs of ſome of them worſe 
than death :— Moreover, the treaſon and 
ſecret practices of many moſt vile per- 
ſons; the conſpiracies of his kinsfolks, 
the dreadful luſts of his moſt dearly be- 
loved and only daughter, and of his niece; 
finally, an heir that was none of his own, 
and a ſucceſſor that he liked not; and 
whom he choſe rather out of neceſſity 
than of judgment, far unworthy of ſuch 

an 
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an emperor and of ſuch an empire. — 
If then none of theſe were happy, ſhew 
me the hero that is ſo, or any. man, till 
death do. prove his lot ? Be not blind any 
longer; the trade of honour is the laſt, 
inſtead of the firſt, for happineſs; and 
how many things are wanting to every 
man, every man can alone judge within 
himſelf, knowing the things that he 
hath, which another knoweth not of: 
happineſs may be accompliſhed by vir- 
tue ; but in error it muſt fail ; and there- 
fore moſt men muſt go without it ; for 
it never happened to any to rejoice long 
in error: truth alone is ſound and ſub- 
ſtantial! a time ſhall come that will 
drive away ſhadows, uncover and diſ- 
cover falſe joys, bring them to that light 
from whoſe rays they muſt ſhrink, and 
which will diflipate them as the ſun 

N 2 beams 
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beams diſſi pate the vapours of the morn- 
ing! let thoſe men be witneſſes of this 
truth whom you placed in joy, where 
are they now? in what ſtate do they re- 
main ; what do they now think of their 
ſhort glory and moſt interrupted felicity? 


Howſoever the world goeth, no man 
ſhall take hope from me. — Indeed no 
man is able to take it from thee: but 
the will take herſelf away by little and 
little, and waſteth away with many un- 
foreſeen events: It is a ſweet thing to 
hope. — Truly I hear many fay ſo; but 
I cannot perceive the ſweetneſs ; for if 
it be ſweet to hope, it is alſo ſweet to 
| lick that which a man would have, 
which whoſoever will affirm, he muſt 
want feeling, to live in doubt, to be 
affected, is hope; nay, to fear, for thoſe 


who 
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who hope muſt fear; they go together ; 
nothing ſo much wearieth the mind, 
nothing ſo much haſteneth old age. 
Let fortune look to the event. —I rejoice 
in hope :—Take heed of thy hope, what 
it is, if evil or impoſſible thou wilt repent 
thee: many have been overthrown, many 
periſhed, by their hope, when effected. 
None ſhall take hope from me.—None 
ſhall take from thee weariſomeneſs in 
hoping; the deceit, the doubt, the trou- 
ble, the readineſs to give credit to all you 
with; the lightneſs and folly of embracing 
every argument: yea, when it has for- 
ſaken you, ye forget how ye have been 
deceived, and again go forth to embrace 
it I will not forſake my hope unto the 
laſt, — What if it forſake thee, canſt 
thou call it back, or follow it, or ſtay 
for its return? but go to; hope in God's 
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name, fince it is ſo pleaſant to thee to 
be deceived ; I would not pluck good 
purpoſes from thee if thou deſiredſt 
them: to purpoſe well, and to hope for 
what thou doſt call good things, are 
widely oppoſite : the moſt wicked hope 
for good, while they know not what 
good is, for they hope not for that 


which is good: this is the only honeſt | 


hope ! he that hath this hope, let him 
hold her faſt, and not let her depart; 
but gain her other ſiſters alſo, Faith and 
Charity: theſe are the precious gueſts of 


human life, they never fail, never con- 


found! they will chear the ſoul, ſmooth 


the pillow, break the yoke of that in- 


conſtant and unmild lady Fortune, who 
beareth rule in the breaſt given to falſe 


hope. Mine underſtanding is human 


and I hope for things humanely called 


good 3 
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good: Heretofore it hath been, and to 
the world's end, there will be contention 
about what is good. I have caſt the 
anchor of good hope, and I will not re- 
move. Sailors uſe many times, when a 
tempeſt riſeth, to cut their cable and 
looſe their anchor if they cannot weigh 
him up and depart without him; for 
in great troubles and ragings of the ſea, 
the anchor doth not hold faſt without 


endangering the veſſel; and ſo in 


worldly affairs, ſettled and tough hope 
hath deſtroyed, which if cut off had pre- 
ſerved, in well hoping and ill, having 
life paſſeth : but I will be honeſt and tell 
thee, the ſeveral ſubjects of thy hope: 
Thou hopeſt for an inheritance, and 


gladly thinkeſt on another's death. How 


knoweſt thou whether thy little may not 
fall to him whoſe wealth thou grudgeth 
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and coveteth : if made the heir, hath thy 
patron engraved his donation on tables of 
diamond? At the end of life much is 
blotted out, marked firmly in life ; the 
laws therefore call the wills of teſtators 
walking wills: doſt thou forget to whom 
it happened, they were not only promiſ- 
ed inheritance but alſo received kiſſes, 
rings, and the laſt embracing of the 
party which lay a dying, when there 
were other heirs appointed, and no men- 
tion made of them in the will. _ Baſe 
conduct, grievous cenſure on the honeſty 
of the mind ! if not diſtraught or abuſ- 
ed by deceit, That moſt honourable 
gentleman, Lucius Lucullus, ſuffered 
fome time this kind of mock reproach : 
and alſo the great Auguſtus himſelf, an 
horrible and moſt ſtrange delight in de- 
ceiving, which will not forſake wretched 


fouls 
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fouls at the point of death ! this hope 
reſteth on a carcaſe, and the burial ; and 
doth reſemble the hunger of a wolf. 
Thou ſay, thou haſt this thy hope: thy 
ſucceſſor, for whom thou haſt been care- 
ful, may be negligent in love : and as 
thou haſt hoped of another, ſo will he 
hope of thee: but to wave this diſmal 
ſtate of mind, to which thou objecteſt 
not. Thou hopeſt for ſucceſs alſo at 
many and various games; at tennis, ye 
weary your bodies, and no way exerciſe 
your minds ; when walking, according 
to ſtrength, anſwers to the health of 
both, and is the moſt ſalutary exerciſe in 
human life: from the honeſt ſtirring up 
of the mind by walking, the moſt fa- 
mous ſect took its name. Though I 
will not deny but modeſt and good 


minds have delighted in the rough ex- 


erciſe 
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erciſe of the ball; among whom was 
Auguſtus, and Marcus Aurelius, who 
played well at tennis; yet do I not there- 
fore like the better this haſty and cla- 
morous game; on this ground; that all 
vehement motion, eſpecially if joined 
with noiſe and the outery of clamour, is 
hurtful to the body, and unfavourable to 
the dignity of the mind; beſides, ex- 
ceſſes which from drought and heat are 
occaſioned. If I play at dice and drafts 
I ſhall fit quiet; I doubt it much: Au- 
guſtus here too refreſhed himſelf, but his 
great cares not thine required ſuch relax- 
ation. I take more pleaſure in playing 
at dice and tables: I was going to tell 


. thee of this hope of gain by the fine de- 


light of throwing a couple or more of 
ſquared bones, with certain numbers 


marked on every fide, and look eagerly 


which 
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which way they run, ſo to place the 
round tablemen in order. I delight more- 
over to play at lotts : fine delight! to 
ſtand gaping overa pair of tables, andafew 
rowling peices of wood by ſtealth falling 
in ; whereat there was an ape that play- 
ed, as Pliny writeth ; away go the hands, 
ar. ] ſtreight are plucked back; the teeth 
grin; the ſpirits chafe; the head is 
ſcratched; the nails are gnawed; and 
all is done like an ape : indeed it is the 
very play for ſuch an animal! If a man 
was as deligent in ſettling his mind as 
in placing his boxen or ivory tablemen, 
what would he not attain to? but men 
are bent on nothing more than gaming, 
This 1s a rule proved in the kingdom of 
folly : I do delight in theſe games! 
Thou doſt delight in a gaping whirl- 
pool; in the flitting of thy patrimony, 
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in the clouding of thy fame; in a pro- 
vocation to wicked paſſions of the mind, 
and in the way to deſperation ! But I 
may be a winner, and then I ſhall have 
good: There is no good in play, all is 
evil and miſerable. The loſer is grieved 
by the, and the winner loſes his humani- 
ty! If all that play ſhould loſe, no man 
would play at all. If there were any 
juſtice, that which thou winneſt is not 
thine ; and that which thou loſeſt ceaſeth 
to be ſo. All money won by play run- 


neth faſter than other : it is ſeen never 


to ſtay in the hands of the impious 
banker; and no loſs is more greivous 
than that which hath had the taſte of 
the- ſweetneſs of gain. To rejoice in 
winning is to rejoice in poiſon ; it will 
break out at the veins anon. There be 
ſome ſins that are ſorrowed for, ſome 


repented 
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repented of; but the ſin of gaming or 
loving play, is a deteſtable hardneſs that 
caſes the foul in iron to eternity | Think 
not I ſpeak too bitter ; can it be other- 
wiſe where there is no comelineſs of be- 
haviour, no modeſty in words, no love 
towards man, no reverence towards God! 
but chiding, railing, deceit, perjury, re- 
venge, and oft bloodſhed and murder : 
as to the blaſpheming of God's moſt 
holy name, thou knoweſt that games 
abound with this ſhameful, this cruel 
practiſe : for is not ſuch an injury to the 
King of kings the higheſt cruelty ? haſt 
thou not ſeen ſome ſet down to play who 
have trembled while thy have called on 
God in this furious manner! Others, 
not ſo bad, yet have looked what they 
did not ſpeak. What things have been 


done for a ſmall ſum in theſe places, 
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which in others would not have been 
attempted for the greateſt treaſure of the 
earth! Gaming in every degree, where 
money is the object, is the kingdom of 
all vices; but eſpecially of the two moſt 
dreadful ones, wrath and covetouſneſs: 
and the Proverb truly ſays, All the great 
players and maſters of games become 
naked, bare, and poor in the end. God 
that loveth good minds, and courteous 
manners, well look on thee with an an- 
gry eye ; dread his power, who has de- 
clared the covetous and the man that 
loveth not his brother ſhall not enter his 
holy kingdom! If thou wilt play for 
recreation, do as the worthy and learned 
men in Athens did ; when a company of 
friends met together, every man ſhould 
alledge ſomething appertaining to. vir= 


tue and honeſt living ; and when they 
had 
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had conferred on thefe matters without 
envy, and with much love, a ſmall piece 
of money was given to the beſt pro- 
pounded of wiſdom, and this money 
converter to philoſophical ſuppers : ſo 
that it miniſtered proviſion for the body, 
a'ſpur to the wit, and exerciſe to the 
mind. With this kind of play where- 
with our forefathers furniſhed their Sa- 
turnalia, furniſh ye your godly holidays, 
and wherewith they were wont to paſs 
their Athemen nights, paſs ye your Ro- 
men nights: for at this game thou ſhalt 
gain great intereſt, and it ſhall never 
bring thee to ſhame ! 


May I not take delight in the game 
of wreſtling? If thou canſt delight in 
the heat of chariots, the noiſe of horſes, 
the ſmoaking of the ſcorching wheels 


through 
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through narrow ſtreets, at the peril of 
life; the ſweating throng, the running 
down of the oil, and the blinding clouds 
of duſt, thy ſenſes muſt be dull: and 
how thy eyes, noſe, and ears, can then 
be pleaſed, I know not. I have told 
thee that Diagorus Rhodius, who was 
himſelf a famous wreſtler, when he faw 
two of his ſons rewarded in one day at 
this game; as though nothing noble 
was to be found but theſe turmoils of 
the body, died for joy on the ſpot! 
Plato when young, but only when 
young, was alſo a famous wreſtler ; af- 
terward he betook himſelf to that which 
was better ; and choſe rather to be like 
Socrates than Milo: in this game the 
vileſt perſons not the wiſeſt have oft the 
aſcendant, and virtue of mind is van- 
quiſhed by hugeneſs of body. What 
Duke 
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Duke or Nobleman canſt thou name 
which Milo could not overcome ? Who 
would run a furlong with a live bull on 
his ſhoulders, and killing him with a 
ſtroke of his bare fiſt, would eat him up 
in one day. Who ſhall meet with the 
fellow to match him, in the kingdom of 
chivalry? The conflict of the mind 
is a worthy conflict, not the conflict of 
the body. Strive not for ſtrength, ſtrive 
not for riches, ſtrive not for power ! 
ſtrive for nothing whereby thou mayſt 
detract from another, to gain thyſelf. 
Where envy accompanys, the victory is 
degraded; but if thou ſtrive with the 
good for virtue, with the juſt for honeſ- 
ty, and with the innocent for temper- 
ance, thou ſhalt reach the goal of life. 
In this game thou need not endure the 
burning rays of the ſun, nor the choak- 
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ing duſt, nor the hue and cry of the 
mob ; nor the grudging of thy compe- 
titor ; in thy cloſet, and in the court ; 
in leiſure, and in buſineſs; with thoſe 
that are preſent, and when they are de- 
parted from thee ; with all worthy 
minds of all ages, and of all countries, 
mayſt thou run this noble race to aſſured 
victory, and the immaculate crown that 
ſhall never deſcend from thy head to any 
heir; or wither on thy immortal brow ! 
this 'is my counſel, this the exerciſe I 
would have thee to purſue! I am glad 
thou haſt not expreſſed a deſire for the 
ſhews of the gladiators ; in that I give 
thee credit, thou couldſt not ſurely bear 
to ſee a man ſlain with a weapon, or torr 
to pieces by the teeth and nails of wild 
beaſts : ſuch ſights terrify thoſe awake, 
and diſmay again in the viſions of ſleep! 

| Nor 
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Nor haſt thou expreſſed delight in the 
paſtime of jeſters : thou knoweſt they 
are flyes, which when thou art dry, fore- 
ſake thee; who talk of other folks either 
falſely praiſing, or bitterly defaming 
them; to whoſe tongues reſt and quietneſs 
is a puniſhment ; who love points, and 
phraſes, and little wit: and it is very cer- 
tainly proved, all who follow jeſting and 
ſneering, are mean ſpirits, of a corrupt, 
of a falſe judgment, and little argument 
therefore is needful againſt ſuch. Thou 
knoweſt all theſe things are vain; but 
thy hopes are indulged ſtill, for ſweet but 
deceivable things! Thou truſteth in 
the return of a dear friend, and addeſt 
not the caſualties that may prevent or 
retard his coming : how many may we 
think there were in Rome, who with 
deſirous minds, expected the return of 

O 2 Marcus 
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Marcus Marcellus ! while his moſt cruel 
foe arreſted him in the midway ; and 
when Cwzfar, at the requeſt of the Se- 

nate, pardoned Marcellus; his enemy's 
| cruelty prevented the mercy of Cæſar. 
I hope to ſce my friend; and I expect 


him ſafe, having no enemy to hinder his 


coming. What man is he that hath not 


an enemy? or liveth not among thoſe 


who hold open war with peace and vir- 
tue, and hate nothing more bitterly than 
to behold others happy! The theives 
and murderers of domeſtic peace, and of 
facred friendſhip, ſtand ever cloſe to 
the happy, watching every moment to 
purloin their peace. Wherever thy 
friend paſſeth, theſe will ſecretly follow 
him. Beſides other manifeſt dangers of 
waggons and horſes over-throwing him, 
rivers and ſtreams whoſe depth he 


weighs 
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weighs not, weak bridges and damp 
houſes, wild beaſts and vencmous vermin; 
theſe walk along in the train of death 
who brings up the rear. Druſus Nero, 
ſon-in-law to Auguſtus, poſſeſſed ſuch 
wonderful affection even from his enemies 
that he was almoſt adored : how thinkeſt 
thou did Auguſtus, lord of all the world, 
expect the return of fo noble a young 
gentleman, whom in love he had made 
his fon ; and Rome itſelf, who depend- 
ed on him, with the royal houſe to 
whom he was ſo dear ! but look ſudden 
death, as ſome authors ſay, by the break- 
ing of his thigh, brought him back 
dead; whom they ſought to gaze on as 
a conqueror ! Shall I ſpeak of Germa- 
nicus? I think there was never greater 
expectation of any man: it was not his 


father nor yet Auguſtus that expected 
O 3 him, 
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him, but the whole city of Rome; and 
that with ſuch defire as a widow and a 
mother that had but one child ! and 
therefore on report of his ſickneſs, all 
countenances and apparel! were changed, 
and ſorrowful filence poſſeſſed every 
heart ! on a glimpſe of his recovery, the 
people ran to the capitol, loud noiſes of 
joy burſt forth; and the doors of the 
temple were almoſt born away by the 
throng to give thanks to the Gods ! the 
darkneſs of the night was overcome by 
the blazing torches ; and they ſung for 
joy, Rome is in ſaſety! our country is in 
ſafety ! Germanicus is in ſafety But 
what was the end ; even that moſt com- 
mon in human affairs, Germanicus was 
dead ! he returned not: but he was 
tranſlated where the envy that poiſoned 


him could not reach. Our whole life 


iS 
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is a life of expectation to perceive it, 
ſo to ſeck a better is our only juſt aim, 
We live in happier times than thou haſt 
reported of. Times of themſelves are 
of a like goodneſs : — the creator of 
times is always good; it is men that 
fail, Times paſs away and return no 
more : virtue, induſtry, and good arts 
paſs alſo, but they do not periſh though 
they paſs; for good deeds well done 
immortal; the manners of every e 
hath been complained of, and every age 
hath cauſe to complain ; but a mind 


made joyful by goodneſs will "Ou find 


ſources of felicity. 


Thou doſt alſo hope for glory by 
building ! 


This glory is won out 
of lime and ſand, timber and ſtone ! 


this glory is made by men's hands, and 
04 there- 
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therefore muſt fail in itſelf, or by length 
of time, for time hath very long and 
ſtrong hands that no works can with- 
ſtand ; if thou doubteſt, behold antiqui- 
ty and believe: the proud tower of 
Ilium in Troy; the walls of Babylon 
and of Carthage, are now the dens of 
ſerpents! and the habitations for wild 
beaſts: and even to ſpeak of later times, 
Nero's golden houſe, Diocleſian's warm 
fountains, and Severus's wells ; the mar- 
ket place of Auguſtus, the houſe of 
Mars the revenger, and of thundering 
Jupiter: in the Capitol, the Temple of 
Apollo, the theatre of Marcellus, and 
innumerable works beſides theſe : ſeek 
in books and thou ſhalt find their names, 
but ſeek all Rome over and thou ſhalt 
find nothing at all of them, or a few 
remnants only. Had Auguſtus left no- 


thing 
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thing behind him but buildings, his 
glory had long ſince fallen to the ground. 
The temples of the Gods which he pre- 
pared fell down on thoſe that did build 
them; others have trembled and ſhook ; 
and one only ſtandeth as if it could bear 
its own burthen ; which is the temple 
of Pantheon, made by Agrippa. I ſeek 
for glory by building. — Seek it where 
it is, thou ſhalt never find a thing where 
it is not. ſhall leave behind me build- 
ings which will gain glory among poſte- 
rity!—Auguſtus boaſted that the city he 
found of brick he left of marble, where- 
unto this glory came we nave ſeen : 
theſe followed him and will thee to the 
earth from whence they came. —I have 
built houſes whereby I hope for 
praiſe, — Perhaps they will praiſe thee 


that next dwell in them; or it may be 


they 
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they may find many faults thou didſt 
conſider as beauties, for man's taſte dif- 
fereth; at all events the generations 
after ſhall know no more of thee than of 
Pagans, — If I gain not fame by my 
buildings after death, I ſhall for my re- 
nown. — This is true of ſome ; Seneca 
propheſied that he ſhould be beloved of 
poſterity for his writings : Statius alſo 
prepared this path for fame; and likewiſe 
the poet Ovid; but commoner wits 
may hope, and fail of that hoped for.— 
If I be famous while alive, why ſhould 
I not be famous after death ?—The cauſe 
is manifeſt — a certain affability, ſweet 
and pleaſant ſpeech, a winning counte- 
nance and friendly look, gentle greeting, 
benefits beſtowed on neighbours, de- 
fending of clients, hoſpitality toward 


ſtrangers, courteſy toward companions z 
theſe 
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theſe do purchaſe fame to the living, 
but ſo ſoon as they are dead, or at moſt 
as long only as thoſe who know them 


remain, a ſhort period! their proud 
fame ends 


It is the courſe of nature that fame can 
alone be durable from holineſs; and works 
that ſhall deſcend from one generation 
to another as eminent writings! As to 
praters, gowned gentlemen that walk in 
their ſilks, glitter in their jewels, and 
are pointed at by the people! all their 
bravery and pomp, their ſhew of know- 
ledge, and their thundering ſpeeches, 
laſt only with their lungs; and hard as 


it may ſcem, vaniſh into thin ſmoke:— 


or ambition or lucre are no witnefles of 


true praiſe. — I think I ſhall have fame 


after my death. — Fame never profited 


the 
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the dead, but hath often hurt the h | 
ing: what procured the deſtruction 
of Cicero and Demoſthenes, Socrates 
and alſo Zeno: foul and haggard envy 
of their fame and gaping covetouſ- 
neſs What brought the choſen men 
of the great ſhip Argos to Colchis; 
but the fame of that king's riches; for 
what elſe was fignified by the Golden 
Fleece but the riches ſeized by theſe 
theives deſtitute of true riches and who 
were clad with fleeces not their own! To 
be true with thee, thy hopes have no 
end! health which is deſirable but brings 
with it forgetfulneſs of mortality! long 
life, -wherein thou ſhalt ſee much, and 
ſuffer much againſt thy liking ; outlive 
thoſe dear to thee, and perhaps thyſelf! 
beauty of the body of which I have. 
warned thee the danger ; power to of- 


fend, 
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fend, and long repentance in offending, 
great riches and fearſul briars! continual 
care if it be obtained by merchandiſe, 
and terror at every wind; great dignity 
and hated pride ! honour of the court, 
of pleas with duſt and clamour ; wed- 
lock and children, with contentions and 
cares! Wit and learning, a hammer for 
thy head to break ſleep; commendation 
at thy burial, a nightingale's ſong, to a 
deaf ear; a name among poſterity ; a 
teſtimony from unknown and unvalued 
perſons! an heir for thy eſtate ! a friend 
to thy patrimony, and an argument to 
thy ſelf thou art going and ſhalt not re- 
turn! theſe are thy hopes collected into 
a ſum, I would quietneſs of mind and 
content were among them ; for this thou 


mayeſt give unto thyſelf. — I hope alſo 


for 
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for quietneſs of mind. Lay down then | 
thy other weapons which do fight againſt 
this peace ; the covetous and ambitious 
paſſions of thy mind, and thou ſhalt 
have it. — I hope I may attain quiet- 
neſs.—I marvel from whence ye have 
this defire of hoping always; and if ye 
do obtain ought ye hope for, ye are not 
a jot the more quiet; again ye caſt forth 
your hope to another thing, and from 
thence to another; ſo that to-day is 
always loſt in to-morrow; and thus 
men wax old in hoping for that they 
might have found and enjoyed in them- 
ſelves: in compariſon of which human 
affairs are ſhadows, and they feed on 
wind who purſue” them as realities, 
dream away their ſhort lives and with 
theſe falſe hopes go forth to everlaſting 


labour. — 
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labour. I hope, indeed! and that hope 
muſt be real, though all others were 
falſe. — I hope for life everlaſting ! 
Moſt aſſuredly excellent, beautiful holy, 
is this hope ! if not blind and headlong, 
for there be ſome men who are always 
doing evil, and yet hoping for good, than 
which nothing can be more fooliſh— 
ſuch the conſanguinity and linking of 
virtues, that thoſe who have hope, muſt 
alſo have faith and charity; if one of 
theſe be wanting, thy hope is a raſh 
preſumption. I hope humbly for ever- 
laſting life! Earthly lords do love to be 
hoped of; but by whom ? truly, by 
theſe of whom they know themſelves to 
be beloved or who having been rebel- 
lious, have intreated their mercy by re- 
pentance. The heavenly Lord doth alſo 
expect this conduct, and that things are 


done 
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done well: Amend thy temporal life, 
for that alone leadeth to the Eternal. 
— Firſt, thou muſt hope for mercy, 
and afterwards for life! — and mo- 
deſtly muſt thou hope for both ; hap- 
py, happy man! — if this, thy hope, 
fail not, and it ſurely will not fail: if after 
enjoying temperately, as I have ſhewn 
thee, thou muſt the pleaſures: thou 
doſt ſuffer patiently and courageouſly, 
what men call the ills of life. 


If from beauty thy body becometh by 
ſickneſs weak, or by accident deformed, 
what firebrands are not quenched, what 
adornment of mind is fuggeſted by this 
great favour, which will remain with 
thee in thine old age, in thy bed, in thy 
bier, in thy grave, and bear thee up in 
beauty to heaven! 
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I fear the numerous evils that come 
on with declining life, and thou muſt 
allow that deformity of body, in age 


as well as in youth, is held in con- 
tempt. By the evil, it is; whoſe con- 
tempt is honour! If Paris had been fo 
fortunate, Troy might have ſtood; and 
he might not have fallen wickedly. All 
men do deſire the beauty of the body 
Far otherwiſe: no good men deſire, and 
many have rejected, this vanity: the 
Tuſcan youth, of his own accord, man- 
gled his well- favoured face, which he 
perceived to be ſuſpected of many, ene- 
my to his own good name, and hurtful 
to the honeſty of others ; far unlike thee 
in thy admiration! If beauty may be 
paſſed, a low ſtature is ſurely contempt- 
able: why ſo? ſeeing all of this ſtature 
are more nimble, light, and dapper: and 

P who 
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who can gainſay, that as a big man 
dwelleth in a little houſe, fo may great 
virtue; yea, and great courage dwell 
in a ſmall body. Who ever complained 
of a ſmall burthen? Truly, to be ſorry 
that thou haſt a body, ſo uſeful a neceſ- 
fary, and that thou art not oppreſſed with 
its load, is a fine cauſe of complaint ! 
Virtue requireth not the ſtature of the 
body, but of the mind: if that be tall, 
right, magnificent, and comely, it mat- 
tereth not, believe me, what the other 
is; no, not even in the field! Marius 
choſe tough, not tall, ſoldiers ; length 
of body may carry majeſty, but it is ſeen 
to diminiſh from force. Alexander, 
Auguſtus Czfar, and King David, were 
low of ſtature; and I never heard that 
this did hinder their fame. But weak- 
neſs doth oft attend the fmall. A fword 


of 
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of ſteel may be hid in a rotten ſcabbard, | 
and a ſound mind in a crazy body : If fo, 
thou art not indeed meet to bear burthens, 
nor to dig and plow land ; but for honeſt 
ſtudies, and juſt ſuperiorities : as in a 
ſhip, the ſtronger ſort are ſet to handle 
the 'axe, but the wiſer to guide the helm. 
If weakneſs doth repulſe thee from viler 
functions, rejoice thou in the more 
noble ; and leave the others to plough- 
men, failors, and ſmiths. Milo, and 
Hercules, ia age, could not excel thee 
in defired ſtrength; but the ſtrength 
of Socrates, Solon, Neſtor, and Cato; 
did not decay with the veſſels in which 
it was incloſed. There is a meaſure in 
all ſtrength : Nature is moſt bountiful. 
The elephant and the oxe ſhe hath made 
much ftronger than any man. Doſt 
thou then complain that ſhe has not made 


P 2 thee 
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thee an oxe or an elephant ? Believe me, | 
ſhe diſtributeth to her children every 
thing that is ſufficient for them; and is 
more loving toward them, then they are 
toward their own offspring. | Inequality 
is the beauty of the world: take away 
variety ; and the world muit needs periſh. 
But if the body is ſickly, ſure that is to 
be complained of? By no means; for 
ſickneſs, is the guardian of modeſty, 
and the friend of religion! thy body be- 
ing only a certain houſe of thy mind. 
It will laſt a few days, the time of thy 
ſojourning ; or if it fall down, it will be 
thy happy egreſs from it, to an everlaſt- 
ing and undecaying manſion ! — The 
{ſtrong in body and weak in wiſdom, are 
moſt like to beaſts. That excellent 
man, who from a low degree, from the 
water and his fiſhing nets, was advanced 

to 
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to the ſkies] and made a keeper of the 
gates of heaven; whoſe only ſhadow 
drove away the ſickneſſes and infirmities 
of the body, being demanded ſometime, 
why he ſuffered his own daughter to be 
moleſted with a grievous ſickneſs ? an- 
ſwered, It is profitable for her it be fo, 
as much as in thee lieth, cure thy own 
ſoul ; and thy body will either be cured, 
or freed by the heavenly Phyſician! But 
it is painful to be ſick. Certainly : and 
no pain is, for the preſent, joyous, but 
grievous ; nevertheleſs, it is a fine, a 
glorious pain! for it worketh the fruits 
of righteouſneſs in the patient. But 
poverty mult be grievous yet the pre- 
ſerved the city of Rome many hundred 
years; and when ſhe left it, the city 
fell : But poverty in a houſe is lament- 
able ! her entrance is ſomewhat ſharp 

os. and 
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and bitter ; and like a wayfaring man, 
armed at all points : but when once re- 
ceived into familiarity, ſhe will be a 
gueſt, nothing ſumptuous, indeed ; but 
quict and gentle. How can that be, when 
ſhe breaketh the ſpirit ? The ſpirit of 
the proud ſhe breaketh, but not the 
ſpirit of the humble : grievous to thoſe 
that withſtand her, but pleaſant to them 
that give her place: them ſhe preſerveth 

from manifold evils ; for ſhe is a paſting 
_ diligent watcher; ſhe ſaveth them 
from thieves, and pleaſures which are 
worſe then thieves ! from abſurd judg- 
ments of outward appearance; from the 
infamy of covetouſneſs and prodigality ; 
who ſet in the wide halls of the rich : 
but in the cottages of the poor, there is 
no room for pride; no ſtore for envy ; 


no fear of loſſes nor of deceit ; nor ſur- 


feits 
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feits and loathſomeneſs; nor of the gout: 
that unfailing queſt of the rich! all 
which being ſhut out of doors, health, 
quietneſs, and virtue, ſhall have the 
larger entertainment: and they will 
bring their own welcome: But to be 
denied proper food and apparel, cannot 
be a comfort. Virtue is pleaſed with a 
very little: Vice with no bleſſing that can 
be given her. Virtue denieth nothing 
but what would hurt being granted; 
and taketh away nothing but what it is 
profitable to loſe : ſhe defereth nothing: 
ſhe commandeth nothing ſhe plucketh 
not back her hand : ſhe frowneth not : 
ſhe looketh not ſtrangely : ſhe deſpiſeth 
no man: ſhe forſaketh no man : ſhe 
deceiveth no man : ſhe chaſeth not, ſhe 
rageth not, ſhe changeth not! ſhe is 


always one, and every where to be found 


74 if 
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if ſought truly: the more ſhe is taſted, of 
the ſweeter ſhe ſeemeth ; and the nearer ſhe 
is beheld, the fairer every day than other 
ſhe appeareth: affliction oft precedes, ne- 
ver, never, follows her ſteps ! But to be 
bereft of the moſt valuable goods of life. 
If thou doſt eſteem gold and purple 
above the furniture of an honeſt mind, 
then will I fay that thou art poor and 
bare indeed! virtue is not gotten by 
riches, but riches by virtue; fit not idly 
lamenting, but apply thy mind to ſome 
ſtudy or occupation that ſhall benefit 
thee: the philoſopher Ariſtippus being 
caſt by ſhipwreck on the Rhodian ſhore, 
being deſtitute of all things, and yet 
delighted with the ſtrange beauty of 
the place, as may happen to a noble 
mind ; glancing his eyes about, he by 


chance 
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chance fixed them upon certain geome- 
trical deſcriptions, crying then aloud to 
his companions, he bade them be of 
good cheer, for they had not fallen upon 
a deſart, but that he diſcerned the foot- 
ſteps of men ; from thence he got ta the 
ſchools, and by his diſputations won the 
admiration, and afterwards gained the 
friendſhip, of the greateſt perſonages 
there ; whereby he provided meat and 
drink, and apparel, for himſelf and his 
companions ; who, when they departed, 
aſked him what they ſhould fay to his 
friends when they came home: to which 
he made this anſwer—bid them prepare 
thoſe riches for their children, which 
cannot periſh by ſhipwreck, and which 
neither the tempeſts of the ſeas, nor the 
caſualties of the land can take away !— 


But 
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But if a mind as well as goods are want- 
ing, what muſt a wretch then do? The 
firſt maketh light, but the ſecond 
wretched indeed, being wholly men's 
own fault ; unleſs by accident deprived 
of their wits, none can make this 
complaint with truth; but ye want fuel 
for your covetouſneſs, and in that ye do 
indeed want all things: as to poverty, 
underſtanding will turn it to wealth; I 
do not mean riches, but ſuch wealth as 
Valerius Publico, Menenius Agrippa, 
and Paulus Amelius, conquerors of the 
Macedonian kings poſſeſt: the firſt were 
ſo poor as to be buried by the public; 
and the latter was obliged to ſell his 
lands to reſtore his wife's dower. Atti- 
lius Regulus, Quintus Cincinnatus, and 
Cneus Scipio, were ſo poor, yea in houſe- 
hold proviſions, that the one of them 


becauſe 
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becauſe of the death of his farmer, the 
other, for the dower of his daughter, 
were conſtrained to beg their diſcharge 
from the ſenate; but the ſenate, con- 
ſulting better for the commonwealth, did 
relieve theſe moſt excellent citizens; and 
while the one was tilling his four poor acres 
of land, to him was the ſtate committed : 
theſe did contemn riches, and having no- 
thing but iron weapons, right hands, and 
moſt rich minds, vanquiſhed their ene- 
mies, with their ſuppoſed invincible gold! 
Nor only a few citizens, but all Rome, 
while poor, was the fountain of true 
riches: but Nero, and Heliogabulus, 
who would forfooth uſe no veſſel but 
of gold for the burthen of his ſtomach 
to be received in, when he well knew 
that the meats of the firſt glorious men, 
and even the facrifices of the Gods! 


were 
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were wont to be ſerved in earthen veſ- 
ſels, they did overthrow that mighty 
empire]! — Thou doſt well ſee, that 
to paſs life in travel has been the lot 
of the beſt, and the preſervation of 
empires !\——Cleanthes was conſtrain- 
ed by need to draw water to water 
the herbs his garden ſupplied for his 
food ; and Plautus to lift up loads of 
corn upon a hand engine : how great a 
philoſopher was the one, how admired 
a poet the other; and when their work 
was done, part of the night wherein 
they ſhould have taken their reſt, ſuch 
was the courage of their minds, the one 
applied to philoſophy, the other to the 
writing of comedies to fell them for 
bread. Horace was born poor though 
raiſed ; Pacunius lived poor ; Virgil was 
ſometime a poor man; until contrary 


to 
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to the common cuſtom, riches happened 
unto his wit ; but more courage is ſeen 
in thoſe pious men, who gladly choſe not 
only poverty, but hunger, thirſt, naked- 
neſs, and miſery, to preſerve their in- 


tegrity ! 


If by theſe ye are not moved, behold 
him by whom kings do reign ; born in 
poverty, living in poverty, bearing all 
miſery but ſin, and faſtened to the 
bitter croſs! He whom all the elements 
obeyed—dying for the love of men! 
And yet they inſolently contemn, or 
fooliſhly arraign, that very poverty which 
was thus glorified! But beggary muſt 
needs give diſmay ? Even from beggary, 
a ſtate ſeldom needful but through idle- 
neſs or accident, men have riſen : Caius 
Marcus on a time hid himſelf in the 


fens, 
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fens, and begged a little morſel of bread ; 
and Julius Cæſar, who left ſo rich a 
teſtament, was in the greateſt ſtraights 
when a young man. All this may be, 
but great poverty is a heavy thing! I 
trow not: fince it makes the poſſeſſor 
humble, light, and full of liberty. 
They that go on a dangerous journey 
ſhould not be incumbered, they ſhould 
go light: thieves indeed thou ſhalt want; 


and ſtubborn ſervants, and feigned 
friends, and fawning paraſites, perad- 
venture a diſcontented wite, and all the 
houſehold flock of thoſe that will laugh 
with thee to thy face, but mock at thee 
behind thy back! Surely to ſpeak no- 
thing of fecurity, humility, modeſty, 
and ſobriety ; if poverty brought none 
other. good than thy deliverance from 
the tyranny of proud ſervants and de- 

ceitful 
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ceitful friends ; there were cauſe ſuffici- 
ent not only to ſuffer but to with for 
poverty! But no one can with for a ſpare 
diet, that cannot be commended !—Yet 
the lovers and patrons of virtue have 
delighted in it? Plato adviſed againſt 
filling the ſtomach twice in one day : 
Epicurius ſet his pleaſure on herbs and 
fallads; and Cicero enforces this : beaſts 
are ſaid to devour : but indeed, it is ac- 
cording to due meaſure: not ſo the 
tords of beaſts who exceed all propor- 


tion and all meaſure. 


But ſome men may be faid to come 
into the world poor, to be indeed poor 
before they are born. They muſt have 
a good memory if they did remember itz 
and a moſt delicate feeling if they did 
perceive it! However thou waſt born 


thou 
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thou ſhalt die poor, unleſs the hung 
chamber and the golden funeral may 
warm thee in the laſt ſhivering fit of the 
ague; or the feathers that wave over thy 
bier, recal thee with their pomp from 


thy dark incloſure. Is it ſo, that as 


trappings and gallant furniture pleaſeth 


an horſe, they will likewiſe pleaſe the 


cheſt that is borne. to thy ſepulchre ! 
Poverty hath alſo this final and great ad- 
vantage; it will make thee depart with 


a calm and indifferent mind! Thoſe can- 


not ſo live, or ſo depart; whoareover-bur- 


thened with a world of children. To call 
children a burthen ! who are ever ac- 
counted the chief gifts of felicity, hap- 
peneth only unto covetous and unthank- 
ful men. But to have a company of 
children, and live in need is dreadful ! 
If they be made good and uſeful by their 


parents, 
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parents, it is always ſeen they are an eaſe 
and a ſervice to them; otherwiſe it 1s 
not their number but their manners that 
is to be complained of : but to be hemed 
in by an army of children? And why 
not ſay accompanied, defended, and 
beautified! truely, not fathers only but 
mothers alſo have termed children their 
jewels: as did the famed Cornelia, when 
a very rich gentlewoman of Campania 
womaniſhly ſpread forth her fair orna- 
ments before her: and wilt thou call 
them impediments ? Camelia was rich; 
but how can a poor man feed ſuch a 
poſſe of children? He that feedeth 
not only men, but fiſhes, beaſts, and 
fowls, ſhall give meat to the induſtrious : 
he that cloatheth the ſheep with wool, 
the fields with graſs and flowers, and 
the woods with leaves and branches, 


Q. ſhall 
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ſhall cloathe them? And who can tell 
but they ſhall not only feed and cloathe, 
but defend and honour their parents. 
The plentiful poverty of many I grant; 
but it is needful : what but this produces 
the ſundry trades, and the manifold arts of 
life. O, how many children have I ? 
Not more than King Priam, who had 
fifty; or Orodes, King of the Parthians, 
who had thirty; or Artaxeraxes, a 
hundred and fifteen: But theſe were the 
children of kings, and they lacked no- 
thing. They were their power and force, 
and ſo may thine be: was Appius Clau- 
dius a king? no, he was poor and alſo 
blind ; yet Tully writing of him, faith, 
five ſons and five daughters, a great fa- 
mily, and a great reſort of ſuitors did 
Appius govern, being both blind and 
old: human defects conſiſt in the man- 


ners, 
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ners, not in the things: Appius had no 
ſtate nor riches, neither did he deſire 
them ; but being content with his own 
calling, he decked up his ſmall houſe, 
not with rich furniture, but with many 
virtues, and maintained his family with 
a temperate diet; thus wiſely conform- 
ing his appetite to his ability: he was 
neither Crœſus nor Craſſus, but happier 
than either. He lived not after the pa- 
tern of others, but as all good men do, 
after the patern-of his own revenue : 
princes feed daintily, and dreſs bravely |! 
but it is not ſeen they live longer, no nor 
pleaſanter : and fo ſafe, ſo honeſt, and ſo 
virtuous, they may ſcarcely live ; but to 
ſay truth far more fooliſhly : and there- 


fore not merrily ! it is a proverb from 


fact; merry in a cottage, ſad in the court, 


But ſuch a profuſion of children driveth 
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mirth, and bringeth knawing care. What 
have the poor children done that they 
| ſhould have all thy reſtleſs mind heaped 
on them? A ſtrange impatience to be 
oppreſſed with the real ſource of felici- 


ty: believe it, thine is the defect, not 
thy children. 


What can a man do with ſo many 
daughters? who will give them dowrys? 
There is one God of all; he feedeth his 
ſons and his daughters, all are his 
children, and he will endue all with the 
gifts and arts whereby they may live, 
and become honourable : truſt in him 
and he will do it! What thou haſt to 
do, 1s to bring up thy daughters, that 
they may be well liked, loved, and ſought 
by thoſe of upright judgment, without a 
dower.— Fauſtina had the Roman em- 


pire 
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pire to her dower : yet how many wo- 
men without dower have been more 
chaſte, and more fortunate. Endeavour 
thou that thy daughters not their money, 
may be defired ; that their honeſty, their 
modeſty, their integrity, their patience, 
their humility, their faithful obedience to 


thee, may be the precious jewels which 


adorn them, and attract others to them: 


with this fine gold! with theſe modeſt vir- 
tues, they will havea ſweeter life in houſes 
of honeſt huſbands than is to be found in 
the palaces of kings and the courts of 
princes! But gold is defirable and ne- 
ceſſary. As to that gold, that is droſs 
and meer metal, though good for many 
purpoſes; yet is it converted to fad uſes; 
to the ſale of innocence, to the dejection 
of modeſty, and to the moſt ſhameful nig- 


gardlineſs of ſpirit ! as it were fire to hang 
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che noſe over, rather then for diſtribu- 


tion. A certain noble and worthy gen- 


tleman in Italy, rich in ancient poſſeſ- 
fions but richer in virtues, howbeit not 
ſo in money, of which having but little 
he governed that little accordingly : — 
had a ſon, his eldeſt, who through great 
diligence in the judicial courts, and. a 
moſt ſparing turn of mind, got together 
a huge maſs of gold : and it was ſtrange 
to behold in the father youthful bounti- 
fulneſs, with his little; and in the ſon, 
aged avarice with his plenty. His father 
oft times exhorted him not to defraud 
himſelf of his own, but to enjoy it, and 
help his old mother, his young brethren, 
his kinsfolk, and the poor; this he often 
ſpoke to his ſon, but, as faith the pro- 
verb; tell not a tale to the deaf, nor yet 


to the covetous. It happened not long 


after, 
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after, the young man was ſent about af- 
fairs of the commonwealth unto the 
Pope of Rome, with certain ſpecial men. 
His father took occaſion for his cure to 
have keys made by prints, to the doors 
of his chamber and his cheſt, and took 
away the treaſure out of that lurking 
den where it lay, and profited nobody; and 
with it bought a fair houſe and furniture, 
and all the things neceſſary for a gentle- 
man's eſtate; and moreover gave much 
to the poor; and the bags from whence 
he took the money, he filled full of ſand 
and gravel ; and ſealing them up ſafely, 
left them where he found them, and 
making every thing faſt, departed. On 
the return of the young man, he went 
immediately, as was his cuſtom, to his 
coffers, which viewing all ſealed and 


ſafe he contented himſelf for the preſent, 
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but ſhortly after when his function was 
entirely finiſned, he would not reſt till 
he gave himſelf the dear delight of open- 
ing his bags, and pouring forth to his 
ſight his beloved money ! ſhutting faſt 
therefore the door, greedily breaking the 
feals, and finding his gold turned to ſand ; 
he made a loud outcry :—his father came 
running haſtily, and ſaid what is the 
matter, ſon, why doſt thou cry out and 
weep? Oh, father, ſaid he, I have loſt 
all my money, which with ſo much la- 
bour, watching, and trouble, I had got- 
ten together, and laid up in theſe bags: 
I am robbed thercof in this houſe. — 
How art thou robbed, anſwered the 
father ; do 1 not ſce thy bags full even 
to burſting ?—Oh, father, ſaid he weep- 
ing piteouſly, but it is fand not mo- 
ney ! — Then anſwered the old man, 


with 
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with a countenance nothing changed; 
what ſkilleth it ſon to thee whether they 
be full of ſand or money, ſince the one 
is as good ſhut up faſt as the other, and 
none are then loſers: go thy way and 
enjoy what is thy own. — But by gold 
we may become ſurety for a friend ! — 
Give ever to thy poor or unfortunate 
friends as thou art able; gold, filver, 
wine, oil, corn, cloth, houſeroom, 
counſel, and comfort, but keep to thy- 
ſelf thy ſweet liberty; and never let 
that go from thee to any other! to give 
aſſurance for another at a diſtant time 
is ſuperfluous, if thou canſt give him 
freedom; if not, it is folly; for the day 
of payment in this life is not long after 
the day of promiſe ; and events to thy- 


ſelf are not to be meaſured for hereafter ; 


while 
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while the wheel of fortune turneth con- 
tinually. Thales ſaid it was a loſing caſt 
to enter into ſuretyſhip; and the poet 
Auſonius, become a ſurety, and thou 
art near a ſhrewd turn. The fire of 
purgatory ſhall not be ſtaid till thy de- 
ceaſe, for this error carries its purgatory 
daily with it, hampering and knawing 
the mind: I know ſcarcely a greater evil, 
except thou haſt light on an unquiet 
wife, wet chaff ſet on fire, tiles clattering 
down about thy head, and ſuch a wife 


are pretty ſufficient for a man to drive 


kim out of doors. 


All women are not of that bad na- 
ture.— God forbid! but ſome, and great 
ones too, have been worſe ; they have 
put their huſbands quite out of hearing; 
as the wife of Agamemnon and Scipio 


Africa- 
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Africanus: If faults cannot be cor- 
rected, and correction is difficult, they 
muſt be borne; for the blame of thy 
choice lies in thy own careleſſneſs and 
miſ-judgment, or thy motives that may 
have juſtly deceived thee : if thou didſt 
aim at her bags, and not at her temper 
of mind, thou muſt endure the bed thou 
haſt made for thyſelf to lie on; if hard, 
fo was thy motive; the more cauſe for 
thy patience: learn of Socrates and 
Hadrian, and Auguſtus, that moſt ex- 
cellent and courteous prince; who were 
troubled with crabbed and unquiet peices 
in Sabina and Scribonia ; nay, and alſo 
with rough bchaviour, well deſerving to 
be divorced as man thinketh, but meet 
for patience in the eyes of a better 
judge, who commandeth no one to put 


away his wife for ſuch matters ! 


To 
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To whom may not this happen, ſeeing 
the motives to marriage are often ſo baſe, 
and the wiſeſt err: even Cato, of a 
ſevere and invincible mind, unquietly 
married with a fierce and proud woman, 
and of a low ſtock; which I mention, 
that no man may hope to eſcape ſuch 
- trouble by thus matching, any more than 
by the rich and the proudly nurtur- 
ed; for all lieth in the mind in both 
ſtates; if that is unſought, quietneſs is 
vainly hoped for; but the love of going 
from home is molt certainly purchaſed; 
diſlike to return, and the tongue and the 
ſtick will be kept in continual exerciſe.— 
Yet may a man be patient ſeeing his wife 
13 not unfaithful :—An evil far more bit- 
ter, fince it marks with doubt the chil- 
dren thou mayſt breed up for thine 


own, 
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own, and a company of ſuch ſuſpected 
innocents would be a diſmay to thee 


indeed ! 


There are huſbands alſo of very hard 
tempers, who require that virtue in their 
wives they will not take care of in them- 
ſelves; they roam about and prey upon 
their neighbours ; but if their wives are 
ſeen in the open ſtreet, or any man doth 
but look at them, or the poor wife 
glances an eye on one fide, they cannot 
abide it, and ſtraight accuſe them of 
guilt! while they ſtile their own corrupt 
manners gallantry; and giving all liber- 
ty to themſelves deny any to their wives, 
as though they were their tyrants not 
their huſband's, and women not their 
fellow creatures in the houſe and family 


both of God and man; but rather their 


hand- 
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handmaids, taken priſoners in battle, or 
bought for money ; and as though the 
wife owed more ſervice or fidelity than 
the huſband, when there ought to be 
like duty, equal love, and mutual fide- 
lity in marriage : but, theſe follies, this 
injuſtice .in man, is- ſo much the more 
cenſurable by how much, the example 
of gravity and wiſdom. is more required 
in them; yea, it hath happened and 
that not ſeldom: that for want of 
ſuch an example in a father, a whole 
family has been ruined, and the daugh- 
ters. have been let to wander about 
without guard ; whoſe beginnings ought 
to have been well looked to : the faſhion- 
ing of young things at ficſt is eaſy ; they 
ſhould never be ſuffered to be idle, or 
allowed the trappings of luxury, to make 


them vain and inſolent: they ſhould be 
ſet 
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ſet to ſewing and houſhold affairs, and 
whatever can employ and improve their 
minds : they ſhould be taught ſilence, 
humility, and attention; and ſhould have 
a beloved witneſs, as a judge of their 
manners always near, not intereſted per- 
ſons, uſing gentle encouragement and 
mild warnings ; and then it is probable 
| ſeverity will not be needed. Labour 
and buſineſs, courteſy, and obedience ; 
theſe are the doors, and bars, of honeſty, 
induſtry, and chaſtity in thy ſeveral chil- 
dren ; but a vile example in the parent, 
that is at the head, is deſtruction ! ſome- 
times it cauſeth the wife to go aſtray 
herſelf, or to abandon a houſe rendered 


ſo melancholy ; or peradventure to die 


for grief in it: or if ſhe lives, it is a life 
of daily death ſo to ſpeak, with a diſ- 
ordered family, and a faithleſs huſband ! 
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there are thoſe who would almoſt allow the 
injuſtice of wives, rather than the want 
of children to inherit their patrimony ? 
Truly there are of all forts, both huſ- 
bands and wives! ſome that are hemed 
in with an army they want to get rid 
off; and others who wail for their de- 
privation: and others that they never 
had any! all ſuch complaints are wreteh- 
ed folly: if the latter had bore the 
wiſhed for ſon, what manner of man 
might he have proved | ſuch an one, 
perhaps, as might have cauſed the father 
to wiſh he had never ſcen the light. Had 
the mother of Nero, Caius Caligula, and 
Commodus, been barren, the earth, 
which could hardly bear them, would 
have been freed from ſuch monſters ! 
What a daughter alſo had Auguſtus ; 

what 
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what a ſon the beloved Germanicus ! 
Thus infamy ſometimes ſpringeth out of 
light! But this is not the ordinary 
courſe of Providence, nor does ſuch in- 
famy aſcend in ſuch caſes : and though 
it may be reflected by ſome weak or ill 
minds, it will vaniſh quickly as the 
beams of the ſetting ſun. Conſcience 
under all the winds of flander is the 
haven, the cloſet of peace, to which 
every good man may retire and rejoice 
in his own boſom. The ſtain of infamy 
is more often the work of envy, than of 
deſert : if ſuch a man as Scipio Africanus 
could receive it, why ſhould others com- 
plain? fools love to inſult and to jeer 
over thoſe they know their ſuperiors : 
but their jeers are the praiſe of the vir- 
tuous, ſhewing their diſtance from ſuch 


ſlanderers whoſe whirlwinds of ignorance 


R ſhaketh 
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Maketh not them; or if it ſhake, over- 
throweth not: It is a certain token of 
excellence to fall by the tongues of thoſe 
barkers, for common minds muſt have 
ſomething to prattle about, ſome one to- 
growl at: But for a time only their din 
laſteth : poſterity will judge more juſtly 
than the preſent age, of all wiſe men! 
Endure all things therefore for virtue's 
ſake! That noble queen who will reſtore 
the true luſtre to every man's fame! to be 
cenſured unjuſtly, is an advantage: but 
to be praiſed unworthily brings no re- 
medy : and therefore it is ſaid, whoſo 
offendeth nor in words, is a perfect man; 
but alſo adds the ſame writer, no man. 
can tame the tongue, that unquiet miſ- 
chief—hence the proverb, {low to praiſe 
but more ſlow to diſpraiſe. This pre- 
ſerves from unfaithful friends ! Surely the 


eval 
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evil will of friends is very unnatural for 
{peaking well of them ! Yet is it a moſt 
common thing, yea among relations; and 
which is more, among parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and ſiſters, nay huſbands 
and wives! there is no degree of kindred 
exempt from ill-will, at ſome time or 
other of their lives: thoſe who lived well 
togetherin childhood, in youth fallout for 
inheritance; and when old, for legacies. 
As to intimates proving unthankful and 
hard, they may well be dropped who 
appear to be of ſuch a nature; as Cato 
adviſes, rip up, faith he, thoſe common 
friendſhips that do not anſwer, and 
- plague not thyſelf perpetually. A thank- 
ful temper is praiſed by barbarians : no 
people, ſo ſavage, who do not commend 
it. I will have nothing to do with the 
unthankful! Take heed that thou art not 
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one of them thyſelf! do not love finding 
fault, and diſſecting as it were the qua- 
lities of thy friend: which ſharp cau- 
teriſing will more hurt thy friend than 
thy kindneſs may have done him good. 
It is a common but moſt unpleaſant evil 


to be preſſing upon the errors of others; 


unveiling and laying them bare: a 


man gains a moment's repute hereby to 
himſelf, with years of diſcontent from 
thoſe he uſes ſo roughly. Of all tempers 
this is the moſt unfriendly to affection, 
and is this unthankfulneſs in thee if thou 
art guilty of it: and by indulging it: 
thy former benefits will become void. 


But what is to be done with impor- 
tunate neighbours, who are proud and 
tattling, and who, do what I can, will 


break in upon me ?—The Satirick poet 


faith, 
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faith, there is greater agreement among 
ſerpentsand wild beaſts, than amon gmen; 
for beaſts are ſometimes at quiet, but 
men never! and it oft happeneth, that 
where there is moſt plenty, of near 
neighbours, there is the greateſt diſtance 
of minds and good will; ſpite goes not 
fo far as the kings of Arabia or India: 
ſhe is blear eyed, and cannot fee afar off, 
therefore ſhe takes up her abode among 
near neighbours ; and if thou wouldſt be 
entirely diſcharged of this miſchief thou 
muſt go hide thyſelf in the wilderneſs ! 
indeed it is better to live in a deſart than 
to wound others or be wounded ones ſelf 
continually, but all ſhould hate in this 


world even their bittereſt enemies, as if 
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they were to love and rejoice in them, in 
the next: and therefore gentleneſs and ſu- 
perior curteſy is the proudeſt diſtinction 
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of a man, who is forbidden to revenge 
him on any, and to bear patiently what 
he cannot amend: much of the envy 
there is among neighbours muſt therefore 
be borne, if thou wilt live among men ; for 
it is as univerſal as their abodes : look into 
alllands, all ages, peruſe all hiſtories, thou 
ſhalt ſcarcely find a man of any excel- 
cellency free from this peſtilence. Cow- 
ardice and miſery may eſcape envy, but 
no degree of excellence, however ſmall. — 
But it is hard to endure contempt for 
virtue ! — It is hard then to be joined 
with great men! Therſites contemned 
Achilles; Zoilus, Homer, Auguſtus, 
Virgil, and Cicero: but above all, He- 
rod, the moſt vile and miſerable of all 
men, contemned Chriſt our Lord ! but 
what did this contempt hurt either the 


contemned, or avail the contemner ? — 
But 
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But ſcorn is not to be borne !—By him 
that would have God to love him, it is 
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not only to be borne, but to be pitied ! iſ 
for he that deſpiſeth his brother, can he 1 | 
expect that God will be his friend? — | 


Surely, then, no one can be more piti- 


1 

able than ſuch a forlorn wretch: alſo by 'N 
ſoftneſs, hatred may be appeaſed : mo- | 1 
deſty has melted down envy, and worthy i! g 
deeds muſt in the end overbear contempt: il | 
than Brutus none more contemned, at il 
the beginning, but afterward no man l 
more highly eſteemed. —But is a tyrant | j 
alſo to be borne? — Perhaps the ſtate 4 
hath need of puniſhment; and then he 4 
will be the executioner of God's juſtice. : 1 
Puniſhment, ſurely, is an evil thing! But | | | 
it is profitable againſt vice; and as a 1 
bridle to the unbridled; and thoſe who | j 
R 4 know 1 

ü 


9 
1 
1 
1 
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know not how to love virtue muſt be 
taught to fear her by calamity: for this 
end are tyrants permitted by God ! as 
alſo for their own puniſhment ; for no- 
thing is more miſerable than a tyrant, 
which if thou doubt, behold Damocles 
with his pendant ſword ! But there is a 
difference in this point !—The miſery of 
the people doth appear, but the miſery 
of the tyrant lyeth cloſely hidden. 


Doth the wound that is covered with 

a purple robe gall with leſs ſharpneſs ? 
Do fetters of gold pinch a man leſs than 
fetters of iron? or do tyrants eſcape 
the hiſſings of the people while yet un- 
revenged ? yet is this revenge by no | 
means to be taken without clear diſcern- 
ment of its juſtice and neceſſity: the in- 
nocent are not to be driven headlong 


out 
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out of life to puniſh the gullty: but 
where more would periſh if the latter 
were continued, which is very difficult 
of diſcernment, and appertains not to 
weak judgments and violent ſpirits! 
The philoſophers have faid, nothing vio- 
lent continues long, which if true, vio- 
lent evils carry their own remedies, and 
the intervention of men muſt follow, not 
force the tumult. — But if for the quiet 
of the ſtate a tyrant is to be ſome time 
borne with, is a hard father alſo to be 
ſubmitted to? What may he have ſuf- 
fered ſrom thy obſtinacy while a child ; 
or thy folly when a youth! ſce that by 
oppoling thou be not hard unto him, 
and an evil example to his family: his 
troubles may have cauſed him to be ſour ; 
perhaps his troubles for thee. — If thy 
father is hard, thy mother may be moſt 

gentle 
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gentle and kind, and may need thy ut- 
moſt care to ſoften her anguiſh, which 
diſobedience to thy father would increaſe : 
believe me, nothing ſo loving to a 
parent's care as the gentleneſs of a child; 
if parent and child contend ſweetly which 
ſhall excel in love, let them have the 
victory upon whom the fountain of hea- 
venly charity is moſt copioufly ſhed. 
I have a loving mother. — Remember 
then well, that thou waſt firſt a burden, 
afterward a bitter pain, and laſtly, a 
- continual carefulneſs unto her: think 
of the ſleeps, the meals, the pleaſures 
thou haſt broken, by thy crying, thy 
falling, thy tricks in childhood, and the 
dread of thy death: in youth! how 
many wretched mothers have ended 
their lives from their fears in after ; as 


well as from their agonies at the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of a child's life. — After the | 
ſlaughter of Thraſymene, two mothers, l 
| 
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who believing their ſons ſlain in the bat- 
tle, ran forth to be aſſured how the mat- 
ter was, perceived them coming in ſafe- 
ty; but not being able to ſuſtain ſuch a 
flood of joy, they died on the ſpot. — | 
By ſuch examples it is verified, that 
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amongſt men there is no greater ingra- 
titude than that which is ſhewed againſt 
the mother. I have alſo good brethren: 
A marvel! the firſt that were in this 


world was evil; and were we to ſpeak 


of the after- comers in fraternity, what 
horrors or ill treatment muſt we relate — 
But to paſs theſe, few brethren do love 
truly, owing, poſſibly to the great equa- 
lity : as to brothers, they ſhould be pa- 
rents to their ſiſters, if they loſe their 


earthly parent; but they too often anſwer 


as 
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as did ſurly Cain, and though they do not 
Kill with a weapon they lay the heart. — 
How few children can abide a ſtep dame 
this alſo is an evil that wants remedy, 
far indeed thoſe who take the care of a 
family, not their own; are more worthy 
of compaſſion and love than of repulſe if 
they act juſtly ; for all eyes are on them, 
and all tongues againſt them : and with 
theſe the humours of children combine 
to. weary them out of their lives; and 
every Ul in the children is imputed to 
them : but the wile, judge otherwiſe, 
and when the father is gone, the truth is 
beheld. When he that was wont to 
care for all is gone, then muſt the care- 


teſs care for themſelves 


F could not endure the loſs of my mo- 


ther: Yet nature tells thee thou muſt 


endure 
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endure it : mild and good thou doſt ſay 
ſhe has been, and couldſt thou grudge 
her reſting from labour, and aſcending 
to everlaſting peace! Moſt likely her 
death would be acceptable to her, fear- 
ingſhemight ſee thoſe ſo before her whom 
ſhe ſo loved: and then would ſhe depart 
in ſorrow and grievous lamentation. I 
marvel from what I feel and behold, that 
any one can bring up a child not their 
own |! he is child to the common father, 
and charity is the foſterer ; and therefore 
the deed is precious to God ! Why love 
the children born in the private houſe, 
and not the children born in God's 
houſe? Innocence is its protection; 
whatever was the deed of its parents, 
it is dear to the good. But many 
ſuſpect their wives, and ill-treat their 
own children on this account : Grie- 


vous 
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vous folly worthy of puniſhment ! 
There was a certain nobleman who 
had to wife, a gentlewoman of equal 
beauty and parentage, but ſomewhat 
doubted ; by her he had one moſt beau- 
tiful ſon, whom, when his mother held 
in her lap, on a time perceiving her 
huſband ſigh and look careful, ſhe de- 
manded of him what was the cauſe of 
his heavineſs : he ſighing again replied, 
I had rather than one half of my lands 
that I were as ſure this boy were mine, 
as thou art that he is thine : whereto 
ſhe anſwered, not -a whit, moved either 
in mind or countenance : truly the mat- 
ter ſhall not coſt thee ſo great a price, 
give me an hundred acres of paſture land 
whereon I may feed my cattle, and I will 
reſolve thee in this matter: then ſend- 
ing far ſuch noblemen and gentlemen as 


_ dwelt 
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dwelt near at hand, and cauſing her 
huſband to give his word for the per- 
formance of his promiſe, ſhe held up her 
young ſon in her arms, and turning 
him to the company; Is this my child 
indeed, ſaid ſhe? And when they all an- 
ſwered, Vea, ſhe ſtretched forth her arms 
and delivered him unto her huſband; 
Here, ſaid ſhe, take him, I give him 
thee freely; and now be aſſured that he 
is thine! Then all that ſtood by broke 
forth in laughter, gave judgment on the 
woman's ſide, and condemned the huſ- 
band by all their verdicts. The like to 
this is oft times ſeen; the firſt days of 
marriage are ſpent in revels, the reſidue 
of life in ſuſpicion and brawls: in both 
to blame ; for as the beginning was un- 
ſeemly, the end cannot be well; at leaſt 
{urely the firſt year ſhould be dedicated 
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to domeſtic peace and honeſty, if all 
others ſhould wretchedly fail : of which 
there is a memorable ſtory and a merry 
one on a ſhore near to the ocean, and 
lying right over againſt Britain, a certain 
poor woman, fair and well favoured, but 
a notable harlot, who had twelve ſmall 
children by as many ſeveral men, each 
of them but a year older than the other, 

being ſick, when ſhe perceived that the 
hour of death was come, ſhe cauſed her 
huſband to be called unto her: this is no 
time to diſſemble, ſaid ſhe, there is none 
of all theſe children thine, but the eldeſt 
only : for the firſt year that we were 
married I lived honeſtly : it chanced that 
at the ſame time, all the children ſate on 
the ground, round about the fire, eating, 
according to the manner of the country : 


—at which words the good man was 


amazed, 
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amazed, and the children heard their 
mother's words, whoſe fathers ſhe rec- 
koned up all by name as they were in or- 
der of years; which thing the youngeſt 
of theſe children hearing, he immediate- 
ly laid down his bread, which was in his 
right hand, and the rape root which he 
had in his left, upon the ground before 
him, trembling with fear and holding 
up his hands, after the manner of them 
that pray ; Now good mother, quoth he, 
give me a good father: and when end- 
ing her ſpeech, ſhe told who was father 
to the youngeſt, namely a certain' famous 
rich man: the child takin g up his bread 
and meat again into his hands: that is 
well, faid he, I have got a good father! 
All ſuſpicion is uſeleſs; from whence is 
ſaid, better to be deccived than to doubt. 
And truly if happineſs is deſired it is fo, 
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for doubt is an endleſs pain : and when 
thoſe we doubted die, the grief.is ſharp- 
er. But true friends are never doubted ! 
Indeed men are more delicate with 
friends than thoſe born in the houſe, or 
united in wedlock; and the reaſon 
ſeemeth this, they may depart at a mo- 
ment in grief or quarrel, and therefore 
greater care is uſed. But even theſe be- 
came at ſometimes weariſome, and at 
others feel offended for trifles : and if 
the offence is ſmothered, it anon blazeth 
out the more ſtrongly ; but when the 
friend is gone all his good is remembered, 
all the ſweetneſs, and none of the cares and 
anxieties: no more anger or ſorro for 
ſhort ſtays or for departings; butall is alive 
to the heart, and alive in reality, though 
abſent for a ſhort ſpace : wherefore Lelius 
ſaid, my friend Scipio liveth {till to me. 

| But 
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But death doth moſt certainly take away 
the friend! His body he taketh ; but as for 
friendſhip and friend, that he reacheth 
not ; who could not be of ſo great price 
if he could be fo loſt: abſent he is for a 
time, and in the fame manner as on a 
Journey to thee; but far different to 
himſelf, for he is freed from all the rocks 
and ſhelves to which thou art yet ſub- 
ject, a matter of joy to a true friend. 
How many, in parts of the world diſtant, 
do ſeem to poſſeſs their friends, though 
the delight is taken from the eyes, but 
not from the mind: and a poet faid of 
ſuch, they all ſtand before my eyes: in 
both cafes plenty and comfort dulleth ; 
ſcarcity and loſs ſharpeneth the ſenſe of 
good : how much to be preferred is the 
ſweetneſs of ſuch remembrance, than 


knowing thy friend on earth, thou didſt 
S 2 hear 
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| hear of his grievous ſhipwreck on ſome 
barren land ; or that he were drenched 
in the ſurges of the bottomleſs ſea! how 
wouldſt thou then ſee the mountains of 
water ſoaming; their waves up to hea- 
ven ſwelling ; what fearful tales hear in 
the wintry night, whilſt thou, though 
warm and fafe by thy firefide felt no- 
thing but chilling horror! — Or ſuppoſe 
thy frtend, by accident or conflagration, 
had ſuffered the more fearful death of 
burning, as did Tullus Hoſtilius, who 
was confumed with fire in the palace at 
Rome ; and Charus the emperor, in his 
tents near unto the Tigris, for what a 
multitude of perſons and edifices have 
periſhed by fire; the great temple of 
Diana at Epheſus, a goodlier piece of 
work was never ſeen: the temple of 
Jeruſalem, to ſay nothing of little cities 


and 
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and innumerable other places; fo that a 
friend may as well periſh by this ſo com- 
mon miſhap as by any other accident, 
And fay not I am hard, but it 1s till 
only death: — which muſt come; and if 
it come by ſofter means take refuge in 
that, and reflect, that it is oft the re- 
medy for great labour of mind and wea- 
riſomeneſs of body. To omit philoſo- 
phers and poets, who ſcarcely earn, in 
their nightly vigils, their ſcanty mor- 
ſels! The riſing earty and watching late 
of artificers and labourers, of kings 
and others, I have ſhewn thee; and how- 
ever painful, it is the baſe of virtue: but 
ſome men's ſloth is ſo great they fret at 
all things, and all things to them is a 
ſore mortification; nay, a ſmall journey 


to them is worſe than death! — And 


if to be taken on their feet certainly it 
8 3 is 
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is ſo. — Would they then go on the feet 
of another ?—Such would not, it ſhould 
ſeem, ſee with their own eyes, or handle 
with their own hands; would they have 
another alſo taſte for them, would they 
ſmell with the noſe of another ; or have 
them enjoy for them their mean plea- 
ſures ; what a ſtrange matter is this !— 
But it is painful to ſome to uſe the 
labour of walking.—Did they come then 
into the world on horſeback: or will 
they ſo ride out of it? is it not a madneſs 
thus to make the uſe of a four-footed 
beaſt, always uncertain and often danger- 
ous, the means of lofing and foregoing 
the fingular benefit of nature, the 
uſe of their own feet: unto ſuch men 
. What might one wiſh better than the 
rich gout; that is to fay, unprofitable 


feet and many horſes! A journey on foot 


hath 
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hath moſt pleaſant commodities ; a man 
may go at his pleaſure ; none ſhall ſtay 
him, none ſhall carry him beyond his 
with; none ſhall trouble him; none 
ſhall ſhake, joſtle, throw him down : he 
has but one labout, the labour of nature— 
to go; no buſineſs to tranſact, no trou- 
ble to ſettle with his bearer: he ſhall 
not be conſtrained to bridle and rein in 
his horſe; to ſpur and beat him, to 
water and litter him; to walk and rub 
him, to feed and curry him; to anoint 
his ſore back, or to feel his dry hoofs 
and dangerous ſhoes ; and in the night 
to have his fleep diſturbed on his ac- 
count. But to take a long journey on the 
feet is very weariſome. |—The Apoſtles, 
the meſſengers of Almighty God, walk - 
ed about the world! Sometimes they 


went by water: — I grant it, but fel- 
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dem; and when the fituation of the 
place rendered it neceſſary; but I have 
not heard of their riding on horſeback, 
except St. John once, with godly haſte, 
to recover the ſoul of a loſt young man, 
as St. Clements writeth : as to the Lord 
of glory, he rode once on a poor als; 
but his life was worn out on foot ;— 
Theſe are divine not human examples! 
The Apoſtles were human, but if their 
goodneſs doth burden thee, look at the 
Roman armies, who were for the moſt 
part footmen, who not only carried their 
armour and weapons on foot, but alfo- 
as much viduals as ſhould ſerve them 
many days; alſo munition whereby 
they defended their camp in the day- 
time, and their tents at night, when 
they entered their enemy's bounds ! — 
Unto Roman ſoldiers only ſaid Cicero, 


their 
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their armour and weapons ſtood them 
in ſtead of arms and ſhoulders, and when 
they put on theſe warlike burthens, 
then only they thought themſelves ap- 
parelled ! Thou, I ſuppoſe, doſt think it 
hard to walk in ſhoes when the holy fa- 


thers went bare in the wilderneſs ? — 
A lofty mind will aſpire after what others 
have done in much greater things, even 
in difficulties, pains, and death ; but 
when it is for the moſt pleaſant of all 
exerciſes, and the moſt wholeſome to 
man's body, where is the diſtreſs? But 
the mind feels its cares in walking! 
— Noble and ſweet cares of the mind 
are charming company to a wiſe and 
good man ; and if he may add to this, 
the pleaſant ſociety of ſome merry and 
eloquent companion the journey ſhall 


not only ſeem ſhort and light, but de- 
lightful. 
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lightful! Many have been fo delighted 
with ſuch pleaſant communication under 
the bright canopy of heaven, and the re- 
freſhing breezes of air, wafting on all 
ſides, that they have felt no tediouſneſs in 
travel though the way was long ; but have 
cried out they did not ſeem to go but to be 
carried along; and Publius faid, a pleaſant 
companion on the way is as good as a 
waggon. But perſons muſt have ſtrength 
to do this. — Strength cometh by uſe, 
and will increaſe by habit, it is general- 
| ly idle lazineſs, that renders men weak 
in body as well as weak in mind; to 
ſtir and be ſtirred up continually is meet 
for men, and labour will ceaſe to terri- 
fy when an intimate, but as a ſtranger 
it is very formidable to puſallanimity.— 
But the great dangers of ſuch travels 


thou wilt allow both from men and wild 
beaſts. 
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beaſts, — I will allow the ſlothful man 
faith there is a lion in the way ! thieves 
live in cities as well as roam on the high- 
ways; Julius Czfar fell into their hands 
in the capitol: in what place art thou 
ſafe from evil? truly in none that I know 
of : not with ſo great ſtudy do hunters 
ſet gins for wild beaſts, or fowlers nets 
for birds, as crafty men to deceive the 
ſimple : this hath its good; it produces 
circumſpection.—l have told thee how 
Auguſtus was deceived by the dying, 
though an emperor; and ſuch have been 
the dread of thieves that men have for- 
ſaken houſes and palaces for cots; a very 
inconvenient change, and pinching to 
the mind: — No houſe is fo narrow 
but that a liberal mind will add to its 
dimenſions: Julins Cæſar was born in 
ſuch a one; Romulus and Remus 


brought 
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brought up in a ſhepherd's cottage ; 
Diogenes lived in a tub; and, Hilorian 
under a ſhed; the Holy Fathers, in caves 
under ground for ſtillneſs; as thieves 
have alſo done for concealment. — 
If the walls are able to keep out thieves, 
and the wind, and the tumults of the 
people ; if the roof will fence from 
cold and heat, ſun and rain; let the 
lofty towers become as they are fit; 
dwellings for the fowls of the air, for 
pride to lift itſelf up in; for covetouſnelſs. 
to ſtow its droſs, and for luxury to de- 
ſtroy the health! but virtue hath ſcorn of 
no habitation unleſs it be poſſeſſed with 
vices. How many have ſuſtained not 
only a ſmall houſe but baniſhment from 
a great one with courage ; their trouble 
. hath oft gained ſingular fame, as flints 
by knocking together produce bright 

ſparks 
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ſparks of fire. Camillus was one of theſe; 
who ſaved his ungrateful country that 
had baniſned him. Marcellus and Ci- 
cero employed their hours of exile as they 
had been ſent to a ſchool of virtue, not 
a priſon. I think they have ſuffered 
great hardſhip to be put away from their 
own country. That is accounted a baſe 
mind that it ſo bound to one filly corner 
of the earth that when out of Zhat, he 
bewaileth: when Socrates was aſked of 
his country, he replied, I was born in 
the world! Every land, faith Ovid, is 
to a valiant man his native country : and 
Statius ſaith, every country is the natu- 
ral ſoil of a man; this is the bounty of 
heaven, for it is not ſo with meer ani- 


mals who generally dwindle or periſh in 


other climes. The three Scipios went 


voluntarily into baniſhment, but their 


names 
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names remain on an everlaſting founda- 
tion. The wings of the Almighty ſtretch 
over all ſpace, extend beyond all time, 
arid cover as with a ſhield the virtuous, 
whether exiled abroad, impriſoned, or be- 
ſieged at home ! Troy was beſieged, Tyre, 


and Carthage; Saint Ambroiſe, and Saint 


Auguſtin, within their walls. Who is 
not beſieged? I pray thee? ſome are be- 
ſieged with fin, ſome with ſickneſs, ſome 
with enemies, ſome with cares, ſome 
with buſineſs, ſome with idleneſs, ſome 
with riches, ſome with poverty, ſome 
with ſlander, and ſome with tedious re- 
nown : reflect on Archemedes, when be- 
fieged, how he was ſheltered, his mind 
was not vulnerable to fear; a poor man, 
at Aretum alſo becoming very old, 


was heard to ſay, he had never paſſed 


the 
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the city gates : it is probable if the place 
had been beſieged, this ſame quiet man 
would have known no more of it than 
Archemedes. But what ſayeſt thou if a 
country is totally deſtroyed? I have 
mentioned ſuch to thee, when I ſpoke 
of Troy and Tyre! can a country be 
immortal, when the whole world is tran- 
ſitory ! when the heaven and the earth 
ſhall fail, when the mountains and the 
ſeas ſhall be moved ? Cities have their 
dying days as well as men, but they are 
fewer and it happeneth ſeldomer ; only 
ſouls are unperiſhing, and therefore 
the diſagreement of a wavering mind 
is worſe than any outward conflicts, The 
factions of the ſtreets are nothing like the 
factions of the ſoul! theſe beſiegers admit 
no relief from without — lacking this 
quietneſs within, ye muſt be miſerable 


14882 


Then 
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Then none can be happy; for all are 


ſometimes unquiet Vice is always vari- 
able, and therefore the many are ſo; and 


are toſſed about as ſhips in a ſtorm. 


Vniformity of life is beautiful; So- 
crates poſſeſſed it among the Grecians; 
Lelius among your countrymen; even 
the wounds of the body have been kiſſed, 
and honoured, Scena, a captain of 
Cæſar, received this homage, as if paid 
to relics: Marcus Sergius loſing his right 
hand in the Punic war, had one made 
of iron wherewith he went to many bat- 
tles. — Ciniger the Athenian, when 
both hands were cut off, held his ene- 
mies ſhips with his teeth: theſe perſons 
thought nothing of the parts of their 


bodies, but of immortal fame, the only 
friend 


* 
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friend and fafe manſion for the ſoul is 
virtue ; ſhe has neither caſtle nor tower, 
town nor turret! in earthly caſtles all 
men are ſometime bewrayed; in this 
never | prudence and fortitude are her 
centinels; juſtice, induſtry, and humanity 
are her ſtrong lines of circumvallation ! 
none will envy, none invade this houſe 
of humanity, this domicil of faith and 
love! Alas! I am far from this fearleſs 
quiet, I dread the loſs of my wife; the 
unruly temper of a wretched ſon, or 


that dying myſelf, my wife ſhould marry 
again! 


If a phyſician ſhould free thee from 

a tertian fever, thou wouldſt give him 
both thanks and money; but what 
reward wouldſt thou think ſufficient 
p for 
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for him that would rid thee of a quo- 
tidian? If thou go alone, and without 
luggag ge, thou ſhalt go the readier whi- 
therſoever thou art going. But ſhould 
I die firſt; what will my beloved wife 
do? Perhaps ſhe will marry again: 
what is that to thee? —What will my 
dear wife do when I am gone ? — Being 
diſcharged from thy yoke, ſhe will either 
go again into bondage, or being free, 
feek how to paſs her life quietly and at 
Hberty.—What will my moſt loving wife 
do if IL die? — Doſt thou aſk what ſhe 
will do when ſhe hath eſcaped from 
thee ? and knoweſt not what ſhe did 
when ſhe was under thy ſubjection; the 
moſt part of mortal men being ignorant 
what is done in their own houſes, 
hearken to what is done in heaven and 
in earth! truly, what ſhall become of 

thy 
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thy wife, let herſelf or her next huſband 
look to that, ſince the care when thou 
art gone will no longer appertain to 
thee, — I am terrified leaſt after my de- 
ceaſe my wife do marry again. — Why 
doſt thou bind thy wife to thy cold and 
ſenſeleſs aſhes! if (he have lived faithful 
and true to thee to the laſt day of thy 
life, then hath ſhe accompliſhed the 
duty and faith ſhe promiſed. O I dread 
leſt my dear wife ſhould marry again.— 
Perhaps that ſhe firſt married ſhe ought 
to have feared more than thou feareſt her 
marrying again ; that ſhall appertain to 
another, not to thee.—I would not, I 
confeſs, have my wife marry again. — 
For a woman of an exact and delicate 
mind, I grant, although permitted by 
law, it is moſt commonly wiſdom to 
abſtain; but there is oft occaſion and 
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neceſſity to run this hazard; above all if 
the huſband's life is ſhort ſeeing the peril 
of widows left young is great. My ſweet 
wife will marry another I foreſee it! — 
Not thy wife, for when death diſſolves 
the tie, ſhe is no longer thine : and ſay 
ſhe marry for virtue or for affection, ſo 
have the wives of the Roman captains, 
of dukes, and emperors, and many of 
them widows alſo. King David took 
to wite two widows, and it may happen 
that one greater than thou art, may 
marry her that is now thy wife; thou 
ought readily to reſign to him thy care- 
fulneſs, ſeeing thou goeſt where there 
is no marrying at all! — I fear me I 
ſhall go; and The will marry! — If 
death diſſolveth the bands whereby 
the ſoul and body are kept together, 


well may it diſſolve thoſe of man and 


ay 
wiuc: 
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wife: if the marry a good huſband thou 
ought to rejoice at her proſperity whom 
thou loveſt ; if a worſe than thyſelf, ſhe 
will think the more upon thee, and hold 
thee more dear; and then thou wilt ob- 
tain what thou lookeſt for, which is not 
unlikely; for many women have learnt 
the value of their firſt huſbands by the 


involving themſelves in ſecond marriages. 


Beſides this, I have much to fear from 
the ſtubborn temper of my fon. — It is 
meet that thou who couldſt not bear 
with the temper of thy own father, 
ſhouldeſt ſuffer from that of thy ſon, all 
things come back in the courſe of time 
to the actor in human life! every injuſ- 
tice recoils and rebounds as it were on 
itſelf, either ſecretly or openly: of this 
truth all would be convinced, if they 
would put their eyes at the back of their 

Tx} head 
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head! I ſuffer grievouſly! for that my 
ſon by his ſecret wiles has beguiled the 
affections of innocence without any view 
to the holy rites of marriage : and thus 
bereaved of peace, though not of virtue! 
The paw of the lion, and the tuſks of 
the wild boar are leſs cruel ! I ſuffer from 
an inſolent ſon! At length, perhaps thou 
doſt underſtand what thy father might 
have cauſe to think of thee, by whom he 
was deſpiſed. ] ſuffer from a rebellious 
ſon.—Thou art not alone; Mithridates 
that was king of Pontus; Severus the em- 
peror of Rome; and David the king of 
Iſrael, had all rebellious ſons; and many 
years after a ſeditious young prince as 
the bruit goeth, diſturbed the common 
quiet of the realm of Britain. My ſon 
is ungodly.—A little time will ſhew kim 
this ſin; for verily no youth liveth pro- 
fanely but his puniſhment is at hand; 

It 
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it may be the gnawing of his heart is 
already begun !— My ſon is of a ſlothful 
mind.—Didſt thou not forget what I ad- 
viſed thee; the making . him diligent 
from a child ; haſt thou taught him the 
right way, or let his mind through thy 
own careleſſneſs go unpruned ? Scipio 
Africanus had a very degenerate ſon, yet 
he loved him; and in truth, the want 
of virtue is ſo wretched a thing, that it 
has need of all thy mercifulneſs and pity ! 
if virtue be not in thy ſon, love him be- 
cauſe he is thy ſon; if not for that cauſe, 
becauſe he is a man ; if thou wilt hold 
to neither of theſe, yet have compaſſion 
on his wretched ſtate ! — The bad life 
my ſon leads obliges me to ſeverity. — 
If there remaineth the leaſt ſpark of hope, 
incline thyſelf unto mercy, and remem- 
ber thou art a father, not a judge! for- 


get not that ſaying of Terence, even for 
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a great fault a father ought to puniſh 
lightly; for tlie father with the ſon muſt 
aſcend the tribunal of God !—How la- 
mentable to me was the ſon I loſt ! that 
fon loved and obeyed me !—Mourn not 
for him who is only gone before thee ; 
thy waggon is pacing on in the ſame 
road. I am grieved for the lack of this 
my ſon. — Not to be able to ſuffer a 
want for a ſhort time is the part of a 
child; unto a man nothing ſhort is wor- 
thy of grief; ſoon ſhalt thou find him 
thou deſireſt: Plato will inſtruct thee 
in this matter; Cato himſelf ; Pericles, 
and Xenophon, ſcholars unto Socrates, 
and {chool-fellows with Plato; they will 
teach thee. Go to him that was both 
a prophet and a king ! he wept for his 
child when it was fick ; but when it was 
dead he was comforted. To lament for 
things irrecoverable is folly, not affec- 


tion ; 
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tion; impatience, not piety! the Spartan 
woman when told her fon was flain in 
battle, nobly replied, therefore did I 
bear him that he ſhould not fear to die 


for his country | 


Linia laid down her mourning when 
her ſon of honourable birth, and who 
had right to the empire, was once laid 
into the ground. She left off weeping, 
but ſhe never left off the dear remem- 
brance of her child! Cornelia the El- 
der having loſt many children, yea all 
that ſhe had; ſome of whom ſhe beheld 
ſlain by the people and laying on the earth 
unburied, when as other women moſt 
ruefully bewailed her woeful caſe, an- 
ſwered them in this wiſe; Judge me not 
unhappy ! that I have borne ſuch ſons 
is my glory. A worthy and noble wo- 


man! that was not ſtunned with the 


preſent 
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preſent miſery, but comforted herſelf 
with the forepaſt felicity, and the re- 
membrance of enjoyed good: far unlike 
her ſex, who impatiently moan at every 
trifling grievance, and like the common 
multitude, as they are forgetful and un- 
thankful in proſperity, ſo they are whin- 
ing and impatient under adverſity, an evil 
condition moſt injurious to prudence moſt 
fatal to the health both of ſoul and body. 
And ſhalt not thou, being a man, bear 
thy ſingle grief! I am far from ſuch 
unheard of courage. I have loſt my fon ! 
If he were a dutiful ſon, there is no 
cauſe to fear his eſtate : he is well! 
Death hath taken away my ſon before 
his time. That cannot be faid to be 
done out of due time which belongeth 
to no diſtinct period of it; into all ages, 
I have told thee, death hath a direct en- 


trance, 
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trance, but into youth innumerable! J 
remain without my ſon ! Had he turn- 
ed againſt thee as the beautiful Abſolam 
did againſt his father, given thee days of 
care, and nights of inextricable anguiſh, 
and fell leagued with thy enemy! had 
he, as many children do, watched for 
the coming of thy grey hairs; told thy 
wrinkles ; examined thy living; found 
fault with thy expences, as leſſening his 
patrimony, and blamed the ſtaying of 
death from thee! Wouldeſt thou have 
had leſs cauſe for the mourning thou 
now makeſt? I am caſt down by the 
grievous loſs of my ſon, I weep con- 
tinually! death hath deceived mel did 
not think he would have died fo ſoon 
great love promiſeth itſelf every thing, and 
will not believe but that its pleaſures are 
everlaſting; this infirmity of the mind 


with- 
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withdraweth from the light of truth the 
greater part of human actions are fuper- 
flous: of what avail is weeping ? it may 
hurt thee, but it cangot bring thy ſon 
again ; as that king conceived right well 
of whom I ſpoke before! Hear what An- 
axagores ſaith, old men ftagger, young 
men make haſte, children run headlong, 
and infants at their entrance flip out of 
life t one man more ſpeedily, another 
more {lowly ; one more ripe, another 
green : but death is the goal of all !— 
I cannot ceaſe to weep for the death of 
my ſon.— Thou ſhouldeſt rather have 
wept at his birth, it was then he began 
to die ; now, he begins to live ! weep no 
more, his perils are paſſed : place him 
before thy eyes in bleſſed ſecurity ! every 
burthen dropped, every ſweetneſs. per- 
fected : yea reflect that if tears had any 


{prin g 
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ſpring above, his would flow for the 
miſery he doth cauſe unto thee ! believ- 
ing him, thy | witneſs diſturb not his 
bliſs ! believing what is certain, that 
God beholds thee, ceaſe thou to repine 
at his holy mandate! I can ſcarcely 
ſpeak or move I am ſo heavy with grief! 
Apply to ſome labour, all virtue lieth on 
high ; many a crag, many a ſtone, muſt 
be removed to attain her ſummit! all 
things that produce ſloth are evil. I am 
weary through exceſs of grief! Thou 
wilt not become light by indulging it: 
if thou canſt not at this preſent, labour 
with thy mind, labour with thy body; 
that ſhall help to reſtore thee ; at all 
times labour is good and proper: indeed 
there is nothing commendable, nothing 
excellent, without travel either of mind 


or body. It was labour on which was 
founded 
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founded, the praiſe of Hercules, and the 
commendation of Ulyſſes ; it was labour 
advanced the Roman captains ; the Sci- 
pios and Camillus, the Fabii and the 
Curii, the Fabricus and the Metelli! and 
did not labour exalt Pompey, Hannibal, 
and Julius Cæſar to honour ! I have 
mentioned to thee Cato and Marius: as 
to philoſophers, what is their whole life 
but a pleaſant labour of mind ! and what 
the travel of artificers, who riſe up early 
and oft {et up late] peruſe over all ſorts 
of men, - where there is either virtue or 
fame acquired there muſt be labour : the 
world ſeemeth to be divided into labour, 
pleaſure, and idleneſs: wouldeſt thou 
know the difference, compare Sardana- 
pulus with Hercules ; Sargius with 
Regulus; Apicius with Marius ; and 
Nabal wirth Uriah! Of all flothful 


things 
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things grief is the firſt to be diſcour- 
aged, for no man indulging it is fit for 
ought. Grief enfeebles the body, ſinks 
the ſoul, and burys it as it were alive 
in the earth! Labour alone will cure 
this cruel diſeaſe, this enemy of com- 
fort! — Neither private men nor the 
ſons of kings can aſcend to glory with- 
out labour: add to this, there is not 
time for grief in this ſhort life; and if 
thou wilt gain the next, thou muſt not 
grudge at that thy maker willeth thee to 
bear. How beautiful was David's ſub- 
miſſion, how wiſe his return to his pub- 
lic duties! Thou alſo haſt duties, 
though not thoſe of a king, that it be- 
hoves thee to attend ! riſe up, ſhake off 
thy lethargic ſorrow, give an example of 
ſubmiſſion to thoſe around thee ; chear 
up the temper of thy ſoul : fretfulneſs 
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304 AN OPPRESSED MIND. 


fits. with grief, and oft wearys out com- 


paſſion ! let the friendly, the grateful 
ſhower fall : but deny not the gladden- 
ing ſun beams their reſtoring power ! 
be no longer thy own exile from peace, 
and conceive thou truly there is no miſ- 
chief, nor any real evil in the whole 
world but fin. I do confeſs at all times 


I am ſubject to an oppreſſed mind, 


doubtful and wavering within itſelf: 
then the parts of thy ſoul. are in a civil 


war, I know no greater evil: it may be 
faid of thy mind as of the war between 
Pompey and Cæſar, here ſtood brethren, 
and there was ſhed the parents blood! 
much more may this be ſaid of a mind 
diſtracted with everlaſting cares, wound- 
ing and ſlaying itſelf. My mind is be- 
come wavering with afflictions. As the 
ague of bodies cometh through contrary 


and 
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and corrupt humour, ſo contrary and 
dulling affections engender the ague of 
minds: the more dangerous by how much 
the mind is more noble than the body: 
my mind is ever at debate and chooſeth 
not what it would: Let it once begin 
to chooſe, and chooſe right, the debate 
will end; this is the beginning of con- 
cord, and the end of ſtrife. If thy ſelf- 
counſel fails, compel thy ignoble part to 
obey its rightful' ſovereign, for till that 
be brought about never look for peace; 
and lacking quietneſs of mind, what is 
worth thy having! I am diſtracted, I 
know not what I would! No new 
thing I venture: and thou haſt com- 
panions enough in this diſeaſe ; troubled 
not once or twice, but all their life time, 
thus toſſed about and tormented ! Oh 


how heavily my cares oppreſs me! 
| U Like 
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” 


Like a ſhip without its anchor thou 


danceſt on the waves even in the ſight. 


of port, and art a notable gazing ſtock 


for all men! You are fallen from your 


native ſeat of royalty, the dignity of your 


own mind! Why wilt thou not return 
to it again! I find it impoſſible; and 
therefore I mean to rid me of a life of 
which I am fo weary! — At one time 
to fear a thing, and at another to with 
for it, is all the conſtancy you have, 
erewhile womaniſhly fearing death; now 


unmanly ſeeking the ſame. I am en- 


forced to ſeek this remedy of woe ! — 
If thou be enforced then is it not a vo- 
luntary act of thy own; truly it is no 
free will ; but I would fain know by 


whom thou art enforced ; whoſo is un- 


willing may have violent hands laid upon 
him; but thou canſt do thyſelf no vio- 


lence 
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s 


lence unleſs thou wert willing thereto. 
There are great cauſes that force me thus 
to will ! — They be great indeed if they 


enforce thee; but they could not enforce 


thee if thou wert a man! hearken if I 
cannot gueſs the cauſes even at once : 
anger, diſdain, impatience, a kind of 
furious forgetfulneſs what thou art, and 
to whom thou doſt belong ; for if thou 
didft remember thou wert a man, thou 
wouldſt take all worldly chances in good 
part, and not for one ſmall evil, or ra- 
ther no evil at all, leap into the greateſt 
that can befal thee, def peration | for 
which no remedy ſhall be found, as faith 
Virgil; theſe, without cauſe, procured 
their own death, and hating the light 
poured out their own ſouls! and he 
addeth of their late repentance ; how 
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would they now be to return into this 
world again, to abide poverty and all ad- 
verſity! Unquiet creature that thou art! 
you muſt kill yourſelf or kill another if 
every thing fall not out as ye would have 
it : —I have ſpoken to thee of revenge 
and its horrible effects! The murder of | 
another from covetouſneſs, paſſion, or 
luſt; and the murder of thyſelf, from 
real cowardice, angry vexation, or unſub- 
dued grief, have the ſame ſource, and for 
the leaſt cauſe, or rather apprehended 
cauſe alone, both are oftimes perpe- 
trated !—thus blaſpheming your Maker, 
and as it were arming yourſelves and 
others againſt him! — ye ruſh into 
his holy preſence, and without per- 
miſſion quit his appointed ſtandard !— 
It is not contempt of God, it is ex- 
| treme 
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treme miſery that makes me chooſe to 
die. — Rather fay, the loathing of life, 
and cowardly impotence, a common fault 
among evil men and fools! for unto the 
wiſe and good every kindof life is pleaſant ; 
the happy, they accept cheerfully, the ſad 
they endure patiently and courageouſly ; 
yea, they are delighted in the exerciſe of 
this patience ; it is ſweet! it is precious! 
it aſſuageth grief; it amendeth what is 
amiſs; it mollifieth that which is hard ; 
mitigateth that which is ſharp ; ſmooth- 
eth that which is rough ; and levelleth 
that which is uneven! thus complaints 
ſurceaſe ; haſty and ſtubborn paſſions de- 
part: and all the clouds and ſtorms 
which driveth thy bark on the rocks diſ- 
appear and vaniſh away for ever! — My 
aim is death! — Thy aim is proud and 
weak! didſt thou make the timber and 

W232 ſtone 
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ſtone of thy own building? lopkeſt thou 
for more authority over it than the lord 
and maker, who. hath not only created 
the ſpirit, but alſo the fleſh, the blood, 
and thę bones; and all out of nothing 
Where is thy dominion then over thy 


bogy; is it not the Lord's? Verily thau 


art but a tenant, no maſter over this houſe 
of clay; he that made thee and all, is 
Lord of all! attend his command; anſwer 
when thou art called, and not before ! 
I have Cato for my example, and Seneca 
for my defence. — I grieve to condemn 
ſuch great men ; but I have ſtrangely 
wondered indeed, how ſo cruel an opi- 
nion could enter into the heart of ſo wor- 


thy a man as Seneca, who does indeed 


ſay I will leap out of this ruinous build- 


ing of my body — but O Seneca, thou 
ſayſt not well! and with one diſgraceful 


ſentence 
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ſentence haſt clouded thy better paſſages 
and the brightneſs of thy mind; for thou 
haſt ſpoken contrary to the command of 
the moſt high Lord ! — againſt which 
nothing can be well done. As for Cato, 
though his death was commended by 
many; yet by others it was ſharply re- 
prehended ; among whom was Saint Au- 
guſtin, a moſt acute ſearcher after truth: 
who faith it was not becauſe Cato would 
not live under the empire of Cæſar, he 
killed himſelf, but envy of his greatneſs! 
for he thought Cæſar worthy to grant 
life to his ſon, why then not to himſelf ? 
What terror was there in Cæſar that he 
| ſhould ſeek to avoid him by death, who 
not only of all princes, but of all men 
was the moſt merciful ! — And another 
great writer faith, Cato ſought occaſion 
to die, not ſo much to eſcape Cæſar's 


U 4 hands 
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hands as to follow the principles of the 
Stoicks ; and by ſome notable deed to 
give his name to poſterity: briefly then, 
as thou haſt advanced Cato in this mat- 
ter of whom I have ſpoken, I will ad- 
vance to thee one of worthier imitation 
in concluſion, 


There was of late days one Stephanus 
Columnenſus, a gentleman of ancient 
virtue, who being beſieged by a mighty 
enemy of his, unto whom he was in 
power far unequal ; he committed the 
defence of one turret, wherein there 
ſeemed to be moſt danger, unto one of 
his captains, of whoſe truſt he was aſ- 
ſured : this turret being undermined ſo 
that it was in danger of falling, when 
the reſidue of the garriſon perceived and 
forſook it; they deſired this captain to 
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come down alſo, and provide for his 
fafety, ſince it was bootleſs to tarry 
and to himſelf very dangerous, or rather 
certain death. — I will not come down, 


faid he, unleſs he call me away who ſet 
me here 


Such a firm keeper ought thou to be 
of thy body, which is committed unto 
thee for the wiſeſt purpoſes, as he was 
of his turret ; it may not be forced by 
thee till the due time for its ſurrender, 
But ſay that thy reaſonings overpower } 
me in this matter! how ſhall I bear, 4 4 
added to all my ſorrows, the grievous 
fears of declining life; blindneſs, deaf- 
neſs, unweildineſs of body and mind, 
trembling and failure in ſpeech ; and 
the ſecret pride thus rebuked and laid 
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me through. ifs agder-.ryvry. corafing 
trial! and above all, how ſhall I endure 
te fear of ſuddendeath by ſome dread ac- 
cident! what may chapce to my body af- 
ter death, and all the fear ful conflicts to 
be paſſed in the laſt hours of old age! I 
will reply to thy catalogue of terrors when 
T have ſet them in battle array before me 
as thqu haſt recounted them: and Blind- 
neſs I perceive is thy firſt cauſe of diſmay. 
do begin to fail me. — Then {halt thou 
not ſee the heavens and the earth! but to 
behold, the Lord of heaven and earth 
ability is nat taken from thee but ren- 
dered the clearer: thou ſhalt not ſee 
the woody vallies, the aerial mountains, 
the flouriſhing coaſts, the ſhadowy caves, 
the filver ſprings, the crooked rivers, 
the green meadows, or the portraiture 
of man's viſage, more beautiful than 


all 
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all theſe! but if thou ſhalt not ſee things 
beautiful, ſo neither ſhalt thou behold 
things that are obnoxious to thy ſenſes, 
that offend thy ſtomach, or that annoy . 
thy mind; the jeers of the ſcornful, the 
knayin gs of the envious, the aſſumptions 
of the proud, or the deceit and ſneers of 
the treacherous ! 


But to loſe the brighteſt part of all the 
body !—That brightneſs has caſt the ſou] 
of ſome into darkneſs: perchance the loſy 
may call the ſpirit into light! as faid 
Tueſias, God doth blindfold the face to 
turn light into the heart! But to ſee no 
outward light! Some men have been 
merry in blindneſs. Antipater the Phi- 
loſopher being lamented by certain 
friendly women, for that he was blind: 
anſwered gaily: That ſleep which ye 

have 
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have at nights, ſeemeth it no pleaſure 
unto you? briefly and wittily anſwered. 
For there are inward joys in the gloom of 
darkneſs; and inward griefs in the beams 
of light! Thy ſoul not thy eyes is to 
bring thee into Heaven ; that will never 
be kept back or taken away by God ! If 
therefore thou aimeſt at Heaven, join 
with Didimus, who being blind, and vi- 
fited by the holy man Antonius, he told 
him to be of good comfort, and not to 
be moved in that he had loſt his eyes z 
for they were common to flies, mice, 
and lizards, as well as to him: but to 
rejoice ; in that thoſe eyes which were 
common to him with the angels, were 
ſ:fe and ſound : this ſaying was worthy 
to come from the ſcholar of a divine 
Teacher ! But how can I purſue liberal 
ſtudies ? If thou doſt ſeek for fame by 

TP them, 
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them, behold Homer and Democritug, 


the one quick as a lynx is faid to be 
without eyes; the other plucking out 


his eyes that they might not hinder the 
ſight of his ſoul ! 


I do not praiſe this, but the fact proves 


that the ſoul has been conſidered in ſu- 


periority to the body: Diodorus the Blind 


applied both to philoſophy and muſic, 
by books read to him; and which was 


more wonderful, to the practice of geo- 


metrical deſcriptions; and cauſing lines 
to be drawn by others men's hands, he 
diſcourſed on them by his own under- 
ſtanding.—Caius Druſus had no human 
eyes, but he had ſuch {kill in the civil 
laws that his houſe was every day full of 
troops of civilians: they could ſee better 


the way to the court than he could; but he 


could 
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319 - BLINDNESS, 
could ſee better how to catry away the 
cauſe. But the moſt famous of all that was 
evet renowned for blindneſs, was Appius 
Claudius who being both blind and old, 
gave counſel in every doubt, ruled the 
ſenate and governed the whole common- 
wealth, Hedidnotas yedo; when youloſe 
one ſenſe caſt away all the reſt, and thy 
mind to boot, by giving way to fadneſs. 
But I cannot fee to walk ! Canſt thou get 
none then to guide and direct thy ſteps ? 
in the loſs of human helps, doth not the 
blind beggar find a dog to befriend him ; 
why wilt thou groan and grieve at that; 
which many have borne and improved. 
But no noble exploits can be done by 
the blind ! Haſt thou then forgot Samp- 
ſon ? haſt thou not heard in the civil 
wars deſcribed by Lucan, what Tirrhe- 
nus did upon the ſea; or in thy own 
| time, 
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time, how John King of Bohemia, ſon 
unto one King of the Romans, and fa- 


ther to another, in the war between the 
King of France, whofe part he toolty 


and the King of England; in that ſharþ 


conflict, in which both theſe princes: 


were in perſon ; underſtanding that his 
party began to give way, though very 
old and blind of both his eyes, he calted 
unto his captain, with a raiſed voice; 
faying, direct me quickly toward that 
part of the army where the King of our 
enemies ſtandeth, and the greateſt force 
of his whole army which when they 
ſorrowfully and fearfully had done, ſet- 
ting ſpur to his horſe, he puſhed thither 
with all his might, whither they that 
had eyes durſt not follow him that was 
blind, not ſcarcely with their fight: and 
fighting violently and terfibly againſt his 


enemies, 
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enemies, he was there ſlain after making 
a great ſlaughter, they that over-came 
him at laſt, ſtanding amazed at his va- 
lour, and ſounding his praiſe with peals 
of honour! I would not have ſuch a 
glorious fact periſh in oblivion. 


But not only my eyes but my ears al- 
ſo are beginning to fail me ! Then thou 
wilt have one paſſage for nonſenſe and 
for tediouſneſs ſtopped. But all are 
weary of the deaf—ſo ſhalt thou eſcape 
the whiſpers of flatterers, the jeers of | 
ſlanderers: and as Ulyſſes did, the ſong of 
the Syrens ! I own there is ſome diſcom- 
modity attends deafneſs, but it has its ad- 
vantages. Thou ſhalt not. indeed hear the 
nightingales ſweet moan ; the harps ſoft 
ſound, nor the ſhrill trumpets clamour ! 
neither ſhalt thou hear the braying of 

| | aſſes, 
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afles, the grunting of ſwine, the howl- 
ing of wolves, the roaring of bears or 
lions, the barking of dogs, the crying 
of children, or which is worſe, the chid- 
ings of relations! the extreme loud laugh- 
ter of fools, their unn: eaſurable weep 
ings and outcries againſt Providence, and 
the buz of their confuſed and blinded 
hopes! But to have dull ears deprives 
of all ſocial converſe: but not of talking 
with thy anceſtors in books, and of 
hearing their anſwers; or I ſpeak it 
gravely, of talking with God, and hear- 
ing him ſpeak to thee; for he that pray- 
eth ſpeaketh to God: and he that read- 
eth the books of divine philoſophy in 
the Scriptures, heareth God ſpeak to 
him : neither tongue nor ears are here 


neceſſary, only clean hands and a pure 
X heart! 


heart! Though thou heareſt not the 
finging of men nor of birds, the melo- 
dious pipe, or the merry organ; yet 
mayſt thou incline thine heart to hea- 
venly ſongs ; thou ſhalt not there hear 
diſcord, but the ſounds of peace will be 
thine! How many ſouls weary of the firſt, 
have fought in the filence of deſarts, and 
the ſhelter of caves, the quiet thou haſt 
with thee in every place, whitherſoever 
thou goeſt: learn like them to reject 
noiſe and tumults, and to be delighted 
with the filence that bars thee from 
ſuch invaders ! 


Add to this infirmity the heavy weight 
that oppreſſes my body cannot be remov- 
| ed! Thou mighteſt complain of thy bulk 
hadſt thou been born to fly like a bird. 
But I feel ſo unwieldy to myſelf: Thou 


canſt 
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danſt not bend thyſelf indeed into a 
little compaſs ; or ſlide down out of the 
top of the air by a rope: what matter is 
it ? walk thou ſteadily with honeſt men, 
and let thy gait be modeſt as well as dig- 
nified.— I feel I am approaching to 
old age, that heavy time. — Heavineſs 
is not its companion always either na- 
turally or really; we ſee ſome young 
perſons dull and heavy; and ſome old 
quick and nimble.—The weight of my 
body is exceeding great. —:Though in- 
viſible, the weight of the mind is greater, 
ſet the one againſt the other and there 
ſhall be nothing heavy; exerciſe thy 
mind, drive away idleneſs, procure thy- 
ſelf buſineſs; be moderate in diet above 
all, and in ſleep; fit little, and lie not 
long, walk much, and thou ſhalt be- 
X 2 come 
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come the lighter. But J am alſo dull of 
mind.—This is ſomething troubleſome ; 
but it may be helped: drink not too 
much wine, abſtain from the paſſions 
that clog the ſoul; watch, contend, riſe 
and ſtir up the ſtrength of thy mind! 
apply to books, and baniſh vain plea- 
ſures ; there is nothing ſo heavy but that 
earneſt applying will lift it up ; nothing 
ſo hard it will not ſoften; nothing 
ſo dull it will not ſharpen; nothing 
ſo ſlow but it will quicken ! provide 
for thyſelf what are provided for dull 
horſes; reins and ſpurs: if a thing 
come not to paſs immediately, ſome are 
for leaving it wholly do thou not ſo, 
but labour as did Socrates and Demoſ- 
thenes; ſee what they attained by in- 
duſtry: it is more glorious to be thus 
advanced, than by nature: if there be 


any 
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any perfection to be fo accounted of in 
this world, it is when the light of in- 
duſtrious learning is added to the vir- 
tue of an honeſt and a ſober heart. 


But I have a weak memory, it is too 
lender for ſuch attainments. — Help it 
the more eagerly; uſe it as men do walls 
that are ready to fall down ; make but- 
treſſes to it. — My memory is very ſlip- 
pery; bind it faſt with diligence ; dili- 
gence ſuffereth nothing to periſh, no- 
thing to be diminiſhed : this preſerveth 
the flouriſhing wit and ſtyle of philoſo- 
phers and poets; this maintaineth the 
nervous voice of orators ; this invigo- 
rates age and death ! Solon being at the 
very point of death; as his friends fate 
talking round him, ſeemed in a man- 


X 3 ner 
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ner to riſe from death to life: Chriſip- 
pus finiſhed in extreme old age that 
witty and profound volume which he 
began in youth : — Homer ſet forth his 
. heavenly work in age: — Simonides at 
fourſtore, with youthful fervency of 
mind, but with aged ripeneſs of difcre- 
tion : and Socrates, in the ninety-fourth 
year of his age, wrote their wonderful 
works! Sophocles, the flower of all tra- 
gic writers, at near an hundred finiſhed 
his famed Oedipus :—Cato, at fourſcore | 
and ten, with no change of voice or 
alteration of ſtrength,. or default of me- 
mory, both defended himſelf, and accuſ- 
ed moſt famous orators in open judg- 
ment. Diligence did all that I have re- 
corded ; and diligence will do much for 
thee. —lIt will not make me eloquent.— 
It is but a few to whom that, belongeth ; 


and 
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and where found it is the more envied ! 
I am ſhort of words alſo. — Apply thy 
mind unto deeds, for in words there is 


oft labour and ſorrow ; but in good deeds 


real felicity! — I cannot ſpeak : 


Many that know little take much upon 


them ; ſet a fool on horſeback and thou 
ſhalt have much ado to get him down 
again : there is as much judgment ſhewn 
in ſilence as in ſpeech: a good underſtand- 
ing and a magnificent mind is oft ſhewn 
by the former, in the lineaments of the 
face, no leſs than by the latter in elo- 
quence of words ; there is a more ſecret 
and delicate pleaſure in underſtand- 
ing and expreſſing truly by geſture and 
look, than by utterance.—T am aſhamed 
to ſpeak what I feel before many: This 
hath chanced to men of great eſtimation ; 
what thou canſt not ſpeak before many, 

X 4 ſpeak 
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ſpeak before a few, or in the preſence of 
one only. — This private talk is very 
ſweet: commune alſo with thyſelf; be 
thy own domeſtic companion, then thou 
ſhalt never lack an aſſociate, one that will 
be always with thee; who will not loath 
thee ; who will not lie in wait for thee ; 
who will not mock thee ; who will not 
envy thee; who will not look for exact 
or laborious eloquence from thee ; who 
will be pleaſed with thy familiar talk, or 
contented if thou do hold thy peace : 
learn to build up a moſt honeſt theatre, 
a theatre in the midſt of thy heart; re- 
joice there without noiſe, vain pomp, or 
fading glory! learn not to live for ſhew, 
not to ſpeak for pride, but like Moles, 
poſſeſs the meekneſs, that under every 
impediment, will render thee eloquent 
in the fight of God! I poſſeſs not this 


meek - 
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meekneſs; I feel that I am ſomewhat 
proud. — Earth and aſhes proud ! thou 
that art oppreſſed with ſo many defects, 
canſt thou be proud? wert thou free 
from them all, and lifted up upon the 
wings of all other virtues, if that could 
be with pride, yet would the latter drive 
thee down to perdition ! — By this fell 


he that was created in a moſt excellent 
eſtate, even Lucifer himſclf! and think- 


eſt thou to ariſe being a ſinner: having 
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that, by which an angel fell! Has not 


away; the whole army of ſickneſſes that 


if 
Homer ſaid, the earth nouriſheth no- 1 
thing more wretched than a proud man. | g 
I would fain know which of theſe things 1 
that follow do moſt chiefly ſpur the on | 
to this wretched pride: whether the im- | N 
becillity of thy body, which is wearing f | 

N 


1 
. 7 0 
are beſieging thee; the blindneſs of thy | 1 
mind, 4 
| 
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mind, which continually wavereth be- 
tween vain hope and uſeleſs fear: the 
forgetfulneſs of that which is paſt; the 
uncertainty of that which is preſent; or 
the ignorance of that which is to come 
the treachery of friends, the malice of 
enemies; the death of thoſe thou doſt 
love or art related to; flattering proſpe- 
rity, or galling adverſity: by theſe lad- 
ders that go downward is it, ye aſcend 
unto pride? by theſe do ye riſe to ruin? 
Some ſins have a ſhadow of excuſe, but 
pride and envy no colour at all! —I am 
ſorry that J am proud. — To be ſorry 
for ſin is the firſt degree to ſalvation ; 
and the very firit to that humility that 
caſteth down the falſe banners of pride ! 
When thou doſt begin to turn truly thine 
eyes on thyſelf pride ſhall ſurceaſe; thou 
ſhalt blow the retreat, and retire to thine 


enſigns : 
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enſigns: as touching this miſchief, I 
will only ſay to thee therefore; that 
pride is a ſickneſs of wretches and fools; 
for they muſt be ſuch, that are proud; 
otherwiſe I am ſure they would never 


be ſo: and thus is it written in the Book 


of Wiſdom, that the proud of ſoul are 


foolith and miſerable : and again, he that 
is a king to-day ſhall die to-morrow ; 
and when a man dieth he ſhall have ſer- 
pents, and beaſts, and worms, for his 
inheritance! how foul a monſter a proud 
man is can never be doubted, ſince he 
forſaketh him that made him ; this is the 
beginning of all ſin and the worſt of all 
crimes ; it is the falling from God and re- 
jecting his mercy l dread dying before 
my time.— This is another folly! None 
dieth before his time! it might be true 


if 
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if thou didſt owe thy death only at a 
certain time, which the proudeſt cannot 
maintain ; the good and pure owe it every 
day, and therefore look it ſhould be 
called for; and have always in readineſs 
that they owe; and they gave thanks, 
inaſmuch as for the payment of this debt 
they need no great intreating, no great 
riches, no pawn, no uſury of their own; 
which were the laſt words the valiant un- 
known Spartan is reported to have ſaid 
when he was led to execution, to ſatisfy 
the laws of Lycurgus.—The time of life 
is too ſhort. — Art thou the judge of 
time? ſeek after that which will be 
longer than any time !—In the midſt of 
my endeavour to do good I ſhall die. — 
This is thy fault, who doſt begin only to 
weave the web of thy life when the 
ſciſſras 
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ſciſſars begin to cut it off ! this happen- 
eth unto many who thinketh himſelf na- 
ture's white ſon ! or to be plainer, that 
they are beyond accident. I dread death 
in every ſhape ! I fear leaſt I ſhould be 
murdered in the way! that an enemy 
ſhould kill me by poiſon : I fear I may 
die by fire; or by the ſlow gnawing of 
worms; or by the ſudden overwhelming 
of water as I fail in my pleaſure boat, or 
on the ſea, or on accuſation that I ſhould 
ſuffer, or that I fall down dead as I walk : 
all theſe fears encompaſs me at different 
times and bring me to grief. —The man 
who thus fears always; ſhall never want 
diſmaying ſhadows, and horrible viſions! 
if the ſtrength of life be taken away, 
what great matter whether it be by an 
ague or by the ſword? whether the 
body do open alone, or be broke open. 


Some 
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Some have thanked their murdeters ; and 
the Prince of Peace prayed for their ſouls! 
 Wouldſt thou have been Euripides, to 
have been. torn to pieces by dogs? or 
like Lucretius point at thy own breaſt; 
or be devoured by mice as a great per- 
ſonage experienced ; but thou feareſt to 
be burnt by fire! Some philoſophers 
have ſuppoſed the ſoul to be compoſed 
of fire, if ſo, that death muſt be the 
eaſieſt that appertains to its own ele- 
ment! and thy body being thus deli- 


vered from the worms will not corrupt. 


But thou alſo feareſt being over- 
whelmed in water: then doſt thou 
grudge the fiſhes who have ſo often 
feaſted thee, the return they may claim: 
and thyſelf a place of burial, large, clear, 


and magnificent ! and though many are 


per- 
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perſuaded that to be drowned in water, 
being contrary to the etherial and burn- 
ing ſpirit of the foul, muſt needs be mi- 
ſerable ; yet 1 rather like well the an- 
{wer of a certain ſailor, of whom, when 
on a time, one demanded where his fa- 
ther died? he anſwered, upon the ſea : 
and where his grand-father, and great 


grand-father, and great, great grand- 


father ? on the ſea all, he replied : and 


art thou then not afraid to go to ſea? The 
ſailor cunningly anſwered, I pray thee tell 
me alſo where thy father, and his father, 
and great father, and great father, to 
him, died? Even he, ſaid the queſ- 
tioner, and the other, and all my anceſ- 
tors died in their beds: the ſailor an- 
ſwered quickly, art thou not afraid then 
to go into thy bed! Trimly anſwered, 
failor like and even more; for no good 


man 
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man dieth evil, nor no evil man well. — 
It is not the attendance and waiting of 
ſervants and officers aſſembled round the 
body, the rich garments that cover it ; 
the ſpoils of the enemy, nor the ſhields 
and ſwords turned down, and dragged 
after; nor the whole family mourning 
for their maſter, nor the howlings of the 
multitude, nor the wife. drenched in 
tears, nor the children diſſolved in ſor- 
row ; nor the chief mourner holding 
down his head, and walking before 

the corpſe with bedewed face; nor the 
preacher's oratory on the dead; nor the 
golden images and pictures on the ſe- 
pulchre; nor the titles given him which 
being engraven in marble ſhall live only 
till death conſume the ſtones themſelves: 
it is not theſe that maketh the death 


honeſt ! neither the outward prepara- 
tion 
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tion for execution; the trumpets, the 
terrible looks of the hangman and tor- 
menters; nor the whips, gallows, 
wheels, carts with wild horſes to tear 
the body aſunder ; neither fire nor fag- 
got; gridirons ſet upon glowing coals ; 
cauldrons of ſweating with hot ſcalding 
oil ; the ſharp teeth of wild beaſts whit- 
ted with hunger ; nor the hooks and 
engines to drag the mangled carcaſes, 
can render death ſhameful if innocence 
goes along with it! All theſe are the 
ſhadows but not the things : virtue that 
can look death in the face feareth neither 
ſword, nor axe, nor halter, nor poiſoned 
cups, nor the executioner dropping with 
gore | theſe are the furniture and en- 
ſigns only, and great ſouls have view- 
ed them calmly, but to drop all other : 
that moſt excellent light of heaven and 


Y of 
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of earth! ſo ſuffered, to the end that no 
condition or ſtate of man whatſoever 
ſhould be judged reproachful with in- 
nocence to guard it! And foraſmuch 
as there is none higher than the Higheſt 
in this example I to this point make an 
end: virtue alone is able to make any 
kind of death honeſt, and there is no 
death that can blemiſh virtue! Say that 
I could compoſe my fears of ſudden 
death, which I cannot find myſelf able 
to do; I never could bear the idea of be- 
ing thrown forth unburied. In ſome of 
the caſcs I have anſwered, thou couldeſt 
not be ſo expoſed ; but where thou 
mighteſt be ſubject to this ſuppoſed diſ- 
grace, provide one to guard thee, or a 
ſtaff laid by thee to drive them away 
that may aſſail thee. Thou doſt jeſt at 


my miſery, for truly I ſhall feel nothing! 
Why 
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Why then doſt thou fear that which 
thou ſhalt not feel? and knoweſt thou 
not the ſaying, him heaven hides that 
hath none other grave; and that alſo, to 
lack a grave is a flender loſs indeed! 
Surely it is a woeful thing to lie un- 
buried! Believe me it is much more 
tolerable to be turned out of a grave, or 
prevented going into one, than out of a 
bed. But what a wretched fight !— 
Wretched perhaps to others, but no- 
ching at all unto thee : the learned have 
agreed that all manner of burial was de- 
viſed not ſo much for the ſake of the 
dead, as for the living, which the out- 
ward ſhew of tombs and graves doth 
prove: being within fide evil favoured and 
horrible, encloſing their tenant, within 
rough and rude rubbiſh; but on the 


outſide, are wrought with great cunning 
KY and 
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and coſt, where the workmen for the 
moſt part deck them forth to the view 
with carved pictures of marble, and ſta- 
tues of gold, and arms beautifully de- 
painted !— ſhall lie unburied, a loath- 
ſome ſight to behold. — Let them look 
to that who look on thee; thou ſhalt 
not ſee this loathſomeneſs : Pompey the 


Great, as worthy a perſonage as he was, 


lay unburied, or rather lay not ſtill, but 
was toſſed about with the ſurging waves: 


neither was Marcus Craſſus interred :— 
and was Cæſar the more happy or for- 
tunate becauſe he was ſet up to be ſeen, 
upon the head of a moſt lofty and beau- 
tiful coloſſus, overlooking the tops of 
the higheſt churches and ſteeples ; fo 
that I may truly ſay, the ſtone is beau- 
tified by him, but he no whit the hap- 
pier: were it otherwiſe, and that a grave 


or 
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or tomb made a man fortunate, Mauſo- 
lus, we may ſuppoſe, would be the moſt 
fortunate of all men. Cyrus, that was 
king of Perſia, lay unburied; neither 
that, nor yet his Scythian bottle were any 
reproach ; that fell on the cruel and fa- 
vage men that ſo treated him. But why 
do I gather together ſo many ſingle bo- 
dies lying uninterred, while ſo many 
foreign kings and Roman emperors were 
bereaved not only of the wiſhed ſolemni- 
ty of burial, and the vain honours of ſe- 
pulchral rites, but torn, and plucked, 
and thrown about in pieces to animals, 
and to the fowls of the air! — So that a 
man might judge it an envious matter 
to lay ſtill with an whole carcaſe; and 
ſeeing alſo, that thoſe who are con- 
verſant with the memory of times will 


ſee ſuch maſſacres of men and of nations, 
3 that 
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that he may be led to cry out, here is 
the whole world unburied ! for with 
king Cyrus, of whom I ſpoke, there were 
two hundred thouſand Perſians ſlain :— 
with Craſſus, ſixteen moſt valiant le- 
gions :—at the overthrow of Canz, four - 
ſcore end five thouſand citizens of Rome 
and their confederates: fix and fifty 
thouſand Carthaginians, Spaniards, Li- 
gurians, and Frenchmen, at the river 
Metaurus : and again, at Aquas Sextas, 
not far from the Alps, two hundred 
thouſand Germans, Marius being gene- 


ral, in both places. 


Moreover, at Philippi, the aids of all 
confederate kings and nations, and the 
flower and ſtrength of the Italian youth; 


wanting the honour of burial made fat the 


Aemonian fields, and luxuriantly feaſted 


the 
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the wild beaſts and the carrion crows ! 
ſhall I paſs over the Carthaginian fleet, 
utterly deſtroyed at the Egate Iſlands, or 
the Maſſilian navy at their very havens 
mouth, and within fight of their faith- 
ful country; or the Athenian power 
drowned before the city of Syracuſe | — 
I paſs Salamis and Marathon, I paſs 
the conflicts of the Hebrews and the 
Scythians, of the Arabians, Parthians, 
and Medes ! I fly over the conqueſts and 
ſlaughters of Alexander king of Mace- 
don made in the Eaſt among the naked, 
unarmed, harmleſs people there! I ſpeak 
nothing of plagues, woeful to hear of, 
where many dearly-beloved bodies were 
pitifully defaced and made away with ; 
neither of the incurſions of wild beaſts, 


whoſe ſudden invaſions have produced 
Y 4 the 
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the ſame, and faſtened on kindred and 
people with remorſeleſs rage! nor of 
tempeſts, nor of ſhipwrecks; and as to 
thoſe that have periſhed by the fire of 
public incendiaries, or from the private 
accidents of ravaging flames through 
careleſſneſs or malice ! No man will ſay 
they had need of any grave! — I omit 
civil furys and outrages ; domeſtic broils 
and contentions, ending in ſlaughter :— 
neither ſtand I on the ruin of cities and 
towns, as Troy, Jeruſalem, Carthage, 
Corinth, Numantia, and Saguntum :— 
where the moſt part of the citizens be- 
ing overthrown with the fall of walls 
and buildings, were cruſhed and buried 
within them ! and laſt of all, I flip over 
carthquakes, by which the whole earth 
itſelf, as it were, became to them the 
place of ſepulchre, which both of old 

time 
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time and of late days have diſmayed and 
terrified with their ſudden deſtruction : 
and in Aſia twelve cities were thus de- 


voured among many in other places, 


Theſe awful and various matters have 
I recited to thee to take away thy ſingle 
ridiculous fear, who ſeemeth to me to 
fear the loſs of a grave more than the 
loſs of life; and takeſt grievouſly to heart, 
that thy poor body ſhould want that, 
which it is manifeſt, ſo many gallant men, 
ſo many valiant warriors, ſo many wor- 
thy thouſands, ſo many holy faints, have 
been deprived of! — What will become 
of my dear, my tender body ?—What is 
become of the parings of thy nails, and 
clippings of thy hair, and the bleod that 
was let out of thy veins for ſome fever 
or other diſeaſe, and the ſkin that may 


have 
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have peeled off from thy outward rind, 
or the change of the internal parts of thy 
body which are never the ſame for any 
length of time, as the wiſe examiner 
will tell thee! Haſt thou forgotten the 
anſwer of Theodorus in Tully, whom 
Lyſimachus threatened to hang up :— 
with the ſound of theſe terrible things 
quoth he, diſmay thy gorgeous courtiers, 
as for Theodorus, he careth not whe- 
ther he rot aloft; or upon the ground! if 
not in, the boſom of the earth, ſhe ſhall 
entertain thee on her face, where the 
graſs ſhall cloathe, the flowers deck thee, 
and {mile at ſuch a gueſt; the rain 
moiſten, the froſt combine, the fun 


warm, the wind fan thee ! and perhaps 


this is a more natural meane whereby 
the body, which is formed of the four 


elements 
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elements, may be reſolved into them 
again, — I have horror at laying unbu- 
ried ! There have been thoſe who have 
thought it an horrible matter to be co- 
vered with earth, and a very fair death 
to be conſumed with fire: to die by wild 
beaſts ſome have deemed moſt honour- 
able; ſo that it is clear, all lieth in opi- 
nion: cuſtoms on this point having ſo 
varied ; one lieth under a clod, another 
is preſſed with a rough ſtone, another 
bathed in the water, or ſoaked in the 
ſalt ſea; ſome fritter to and fro in the 
wind, and ſome are ſtuffed full of ſpices 
and perfumed with odours, and cloath- 
ed with purple; but even they ſhall 
fall to duſt. —I cannot rid me of this 
fear of lying unburied on the cold earth! 
I do ſuppoſe from thy repeated clamour 


ON 
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on this point, thou doſt ſway to a fa- 
bliſh error, and thinketh that the ſouls 
of them that lie unburied do wander an 
hundred years about the Stygian lake ; 
which ſtories truly might ſort with little 
children, or the ſuperſtition of heathen 
ignorance, but which a ſound knowledge 
and a chriſtian belief muſt certainly re- 
ject: but perhaps thou wiſheſt not to 
die at once, or to lay ſafely on the lap of 
thy mother earth, but to ſuſtain a long 
and tedious ſickneſs: thou doſt not chooſe 
a clear exit, with none to trouble thee, 
and a certain aſſurance that thy breath 
is fairly departed out of thy body, but 
preferreſt rather thy own wearineſs and 
that of thoſe gathered round thee, care- 
ful for themſelves and careleſs of thee! 
or peradventure, as hath happened to 
many, thy pillow's caught from thy 

ſiking 
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ſinking head, and thyſelf ſent packing 
and haſtily cloſed up, with the life's blood 
yet moving within thee! — How many 
thinkeſt thou have thus gaped after the 
burial, and flocked about the dying, fo 
to pluck him away, under colour of good 
will! — O the needleſs and vain cares 
of men! their fond and ſhort-ſighted 
fears, their weak and ſenſeleſs com- 
plaints ; hadſt thou any wiſhes to be uſe- 
ful in death or in burial I would com- 
mend thee! this is the whole purpoſe 
of living and dying ! I would commend 
thee if thou didſt fear to die, ſo as to 
give pain to affection, and wearineſs to 
the aching heart, tenderly watching thy 
bed, and ſoftening thy laſt agonies with 
the firm ſupport of exerted compaſſion ! 
or I would commend thee if thou didſt 
fear thy body ſhould be laid within the 
walls 
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walls of ſome ſacred temple, polluting the 
air of holy confeſſion, and injuring the liv- 
ing vainly to aggrandize the dead !—But 
thy cares are little for others, they are 
centered wholly in thyſelf! and if the 
order of Providence went with thee, 
that ſublime paſſage would be reverſed; 
no tnan liveth to himſelf, and no man 
dieth to himſelf Ah me! I do indeed 
fear death in every ſhape, 'and old 
age above all, as 'the forerunner of all 
diſtreſs! — Old age, the fearful mark 
of the wicked, and the downfal of the 
proud, neither ſhaketh nor ſhattereth 
the virtuous mind, for in the boſom of 
the juft there are pleaſures more pre- 


cious in age than any delights of youth! 


Can the wrinkles that furrow the 


face bring pleaſure? . Yea verily, for 


thoſe 
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thoſe that ſeek for truſtineſs, for con- 
ſtancy, for wiſdom | do hope more 
aſſuredly to find them imong theſe 


wrinkles than where the forchead and the 


cheeks be plain, and ſmooth, and ſoft. 


But the ſweeteſt part of life is left be- 
hind in age? Nay ſurely the ſoureſt, 
if ignorance, diſappointment, imperti- 
nence, guilt, and fickneſs; are not 
wrongly named. But ſay that youth is 
virtuous! A rare thing ſo beſet with 
dangers; even then youth cannot but be 
always ſubject to danger and error, ſeeing 
it knoweth not the high road to life |— 
As to days and years, they are all good, 
both young and old; for the Creator of 
all is good: and though in nature ſome 
be hot, ſome cold, ſome dry, ſome 
moiſt, ſome cloudy, ſome clear, ſome 
troubleſome, and ſome calm; yet in re- 

ſpect 
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ſpect to the beauty of the whole world 
they are all good, and ſuch is the caſe of 
human life. O that one could be twice 
young, and only once old in this life !— 
Thou wilt be only once old, and for ever 
young if thou wilt! for thy youth ſhall 
be renewed as it were the youth of an 
eagle, and old age is the joyful ambaſſa- 
dor of this renewal! Ah, why doth 
pleaſant youth ſo ſoon paſs away ? For 
the intermediate ſpace to find room; that 
age may come on with the dignity it 
meriteth! and that none may complain, 
when the end of all complaint is at 
hand ! the varied journey cloſed, and 
the ſhifting comedy ended ; thou 
ſhouldeſt clap thy hands for joy, and 
cry plaudit ! An ancient and ridicu- 
lous man in Rome, being commanded 
by his prince to ſurceaſe from labour on 
account 
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account of his great age and riches put on 
mourning for himſelf and made his fami- 
ly mourn for him as dead, grieving moſt 
ſadly that he could no longer fret and 
toil: the reſt ſo ſeemly, diſdained this 
carking old man, when his years ought 
to have been a pattern of quietneſs and 
tranquillity : for this is the ſweetneſs of 
age! But old age is. ſurely a ſour time 
Say rather it is a ripe time: if apples 
could feel and ſpeak, would they com- 
plain of their ripeneſs and perfection? 
As in all other things ſo in age: there 
is this ripeneſs which is termed old 
age, while the agedneſs and death of 
young men is called bitter, and is oft 
bitter, indeed ! Contrary to which is the 
ripeneſs which belongeth to man, and as 
the corn, fitteth him for the ſickle of the 


2 mo wer. 
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mower. He is called death but he is 
properly the begir ning of life! Thoſe 
that are wrecked, and drowned, and 
ſacrificed young, may ignorantly call it a 
hard end: I ſhould rather think a hard 
end of life! but to voyage in the gentle 
gale of old age, ſmoothly to fail into the 
divine port of ſecurity; ſurely this can- 
not be called hard, but by the wretched- 
ly un grateful to blame ſuch a calm and 
pleaſant ſhore, given thee, on which to 
moor thy nſed bark, is indeed to blame 
the moſt gracious mother of peace and 


reſt ! 


But ſuppoſe the agonizing gout my 
portion! I promiſed -thee remedies for 
the mind, not for the body : if procured 
thee by folly it will give thee time to ſor- 
row juſtly, and to practice the heavenly 
| virtue 
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virtue of patience. But ſay, that ſleep is 
broken by age! When Auguſtus could 
dot ſleep he had ſome to read or tell him 

hiſtories—all things are to be remedied 
by a good mind. But to live to obſerve 
evil manners in all around me | Art thou 
obliged ſo to care for the lives of others as 
to loſe all comfort in thy own? Who can 
abide in age deceitful, uncivil, contemp- 
tuous and unruly minds? Wouldſt thou 
vex another man who was ſick or worſe 
apparalled than thee? wouldſt thou not 
try rather to cure or to cloath him? But 
the envious cannot be cured : leave them 
to themſelves then : they need no other 
tormentor, if torment will cure them, 
than that of conſuming envy! But 
noiſes and cties are very unpleaſant to 


bear in old age: then make much of 
< 2 the 
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the woods, and repair to the ſtill village; 
but even there I fear for thee, ſome 
barking: cur; or peradventure the ſweet= 
ly moaning nightingale with her tender 
complaints may annoy thee ! or the owl 
ſetting in the next lone turret: for ſuch 
an one did diſquiet Auguſtus, and cared 
not for his being lord of the world! 
Nay the mice Who were bred in the 
chamber where thou lieth, and who 
complain perhaps of thee more juſtly for 
invading; their native ſoil! Shall I dif- 
cend to ſpeak of flies and of fleas : for 
verily a mind prone to be diſturbed will 
never want cauſe of trouble from the 
ſmalleſt things : and ſo much lieth in 
opinion, that theſe follies may well be 
laughed at. Some complain of heat, 


others of cold; ſome of wearineſs, others 
of 
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of reſt; ſome of winds, others of ſtag- 
nated air. A ſtory went of a father and 
ſon who were condemned to be boiled 
to death in a cauldron, for treaſon 1— 
Now when they were both put naked 
and bound into the cold water, the young 
man began to quake and chatter for 
cold ; but when the water began to be 
hot then did he lament moſt grie- 
vouſly : but the old man, with a coun- 
tenance unmoved in both, looking at 
him with a ſtern viſage —thou ſon of a 
vile mother, ſaid he, canſt thou abide 
neither cold nor heat? Thus do ye curſe 
the ſummer ſun like the Atlanti ; and 
in the winter ſeaſon ye worthip the fire 
as the Chaldee! Alexander could nei- 
ther bear proſperity nor adverſity, cold 
nor heat; but was ſaid to be moſt im- 


2 3 patient 
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patient of heat, agreeable to his turbu- 
lent temper. 


Many fear thunderings and light- 
nings, which being the weapons of the 
Almighty are to be reverenced; for he 
thundereth in heaven that men may well 
live on earth, and his earthquakes are 
awful ! from them no ſleights can ſerve, 
no lurking places prevail! and yet even 
that is only death, and therefore not to 
be feared ! no not even the plague, that 
mower down of whole cities ; — nothing 
indeed is worthy of ſadneſs ; for ſadneſs 
itſelf is worſe than death !—All troubles 


of the body, blindneſs, tooth- ache, 
that knawing ſore, where the ſmall 
bones do begin to fail; and tell man his 
little truſt in his ſofter and more plia- 

| ble 
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ble ſtomach : deafneſs, weight of limbs, 
the ſhivering ague, the tormenting and 
fatal cholic ; naturally, or by poifon ;— 
nay, death, in every ſhape, either more 
violent or more ſlow : ſickneſs in every 
ſhape; leaving many children bchind or 
none; a faithful wife, and fame fo pre- 
cious and deſired: all, all aie nothing 
in compariſon of grief and fear, no not 
even inſanity itſelf; for inſanity knows 
not its diſmay; and dies an innocent! 
Clouds and brightneſſeſs, both in the na- 
tural and moral world follow each other: 
the diverſity of the earth followeth the 
diverſity of heaven; there is not one 
drop of water falleth on the earth, more 
or leſs than is expedient; and ſo of mo- 
ral events; whoſo knoweth cauſes ſhall 
never bewail effects: the ignorant may 

Z 4 groan 
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groan and lament ; but as in proſperity 


| I have told thee there is matter for true 


humility and grateful moderation; ſo in 
what men call adverſity, is there no 
leſs reaſon for hope and triumph: ſlow 
and lengthened griefs bring repentance 
and virtue; vehement and ſhort trials 
everlaſting reſt ! — Rejoice therefore, O 
mand! in the true ſum of all reflection, that 
you are made in the image of God, which 
is the ſoul within you: then rejoice for 
your memory; for ſpeech, for ſo many 
inventions, ſo many arts attending upon 
that ſoul; for ſo many neceſſities of the 
body engaging to induſtry and all virtue, 
the ſingular benefit and providence of 
God; for ſo many ſundry and beautiful 
ſhews of divers things for your delight, 
the virtues of roots, the juice of 

herbs, 
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herbs, the pleaſant variety of flowers; 
the great concord of ſmells and taſtes, 
and of ſounds riſing out of contraries; 
ſo many living creatures in the air, upon 
the land, and in the ſea: add hereto the 
proſpect of the hills, the openneſs of the 
vallies, the ſweet ſhady woods, the cold 
and bracing mountains, the warm ſhores, 
the wholeſome ſtreams of water and 
cool fountains, the ſpacious lakes, and 
the wide ſeas within and round about 
the earth; ponds in its bottoms, and 
rivers falling down headlong from the 
tops of hills with their brinks, and 
heaths of flowers, the green meadows, 
thoſe bedchambers of the ſhores that 
coaſt them, and the foaming rocks, 
riſing as it were in ſundry parts from 
old Ocean's bed! nor will we paſs the 

moiſt 
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moiſt caves, the fields yellow with corn, 
the budding vineyards, the ſocial joys 
and commodities of cities, the ſweet 
ſtillneſs of the country, and range the 

liberty of foreſts; the ſtarry firmament, 
in which is faſtened the fixed ſtars, and 
. thoſe wandering lights, the planets, 
which produce the fruits of the earth, 
the ſtrength of life, and the variety of 
ſeaſons to gladden it! But above all, the 
hope of riſing from death, to have the 
body quickened again; made lively, 
bright, ſhining, and impaſſable in glo- 
ry and majeſty, and like unto the tall 
and fpreading trees that grow from dirty 
roots, yet cover the green fields with 
their expanding branches, and the corn 
ſpringing from corrupt manure; ſo ſhall 
ye be cleanſed on the floor of the Moſt 
| High! 
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High! fo ſhall ye paſs from theſe delights 

and the trials. kindly mixed with them, 
to thoſe. joys. that are ineffable and 
everlaſting: theſe. I deferred recording, 
till the end; ſo great are they as to fill 
up the ſum of love, and leave no room 
for a ſingle complaint! what could man 
with, what God beſtow beyond the edu- 
cation of life, and the rewards of mercy! 
to. be honourable in old age, cheered on 
his paſſage, and tranſported to eternity! 


Thus is life the ſchool of experience, 
the field of repentance, and the paſſport 
to glory! when the king calls, march 
willingly, riſe up and depart valiantly ; 
lie not down to receive his meſfage, it 
is good to paſs on to your deſtination 1n 
a ſeemly and ready fort, and calling upon 

his 
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his holy name with bleſſing for your ad- 

vancement | he-is loving, gentle, and 

merciful! he will hear you, he will em- 

brace your fleeting ſoul with the arms of 
love, convey it to the manſions of con- 

cord and to the ſpirits of the juſt! and 

then ſay, O man, when thou lookeſt 
through the chink of heaven to earth, if 
ſo thou art permitted, ſay truly, have the 
living dying cauſe to complain ! have 
they not all ſet before them both in ſum 
and in ſubſtance for good; is not God 
the God of loye! is not heaven open to 
all! and are not purified ſouls collecting 
before the throne of God, from the hea- 
venly regions, and the ſublunary world's, 
a multitude that no man can number, 
under Chriſt their ſhepherd ! where to 
trace the ſtupendous works of creating 


wiſdom, 
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wiſdom, to adore the wondrous grace of 


renovating power, and to ſound the ten- 
der mercies of everlaſting love ! is the 
divine employment of re-united ſouls, 
the tranſporting chorus of faints of 
angels, and of the celeſtial hoſt for 


ever ! 
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